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Hotes. 
THE CANON MURITH. 

Switzerland has its ‘‘ Murithien Society,” of 
which several distinguished English botanists are 
honorary members. Many have asked “ What is 
the meaning of ‘Murithien’?*’ The following 
“notes” supply the answer to their “ queries” :— 

Murith, from whom the society derives its 
name, was “the Linnzus of the Alps.” As I 
am not aware of any biographical work (in Eng- 
lish) which gives a good account of this great and 
remarkable man, in the following brief memoir I 
have endeavoured to supply the deficiency. The 
authority for my statements is principally a little 
brochure printed in 1862 at St. Maurice (Vallais), 
and entitled — 

“ Discours adressé & la Société Murithienne du Vallais, 
& ouverture de la séance tenue a St.-Brancher, dans la 
maison de M. Emonet, berceau de Murith, le 2 septembre 
1862; par M. P. C. Tessier, chanoine du Grand-St.-Ber- 
nard, président de la Société, membre de la Société Hal- 
Iérienne de Geneve, etc. etc.” 

Laurent Joseph Murith was the son of Joseph 
Murith and of Anna Maria Castella of St. Brancher 
(@corruption of St. Pancrace), a small dirty town at 
the entrance of the romantic and too-little-visited 
Val d@’Entremont, a sweet valley where the beau- 
tiful and soft are mixed with the wild, the savage, 
and the grand. Murith was born here in 1742. 
His parents were in humble circumstances: they 


| the ordination of a sub-deacon. 


| were only one degree above the rank of peasants. 
| But, if their means were moderate, they were 
| ample for their station in life. If they possessed 
not wealth, they were removed from the priva- 
tions of poverty. The property they cultivated 
was not ample, but it was theirown. The house 
now called “the birth-place of Murith” is not 
wholly so. The old mansion wherein the philo- 
sopher first saw the light was partially destroyed 
to make way for a more comfortable and commo- 
dious edifice. There is a tradition, and seemingly 
well authenticated, to the following effect: — 
When the foundation-stone of the new house was 
| laid, the father directed a trowel held by his infant 
son. There are also good grounds for believing 
that some of the rooms of the old mansion, in- 
cluding that in which the philosopher was born, 
were grafted into the new building. In the“ birth- 
room” is an oil painting of Murith; it is a coarse 
work, the production of some amateur or country 
artist, but those who remember Murith say that 
the likeness is admirable. 
At a very early age Murith seems to have been 
a lover of learning, and to have made great profi- 
ciency as a classic student. He would repose on 
the hill sides or by the foaming Dranse, tending 


| his flock, and at the same time reading his Horace 


We are not informed where his first 
| studies were made. There was no school in the 
miserable village. Home education was out of 
| the question ; his parents could read and write, 
that was all. The probability is that he received 
his first classic rudiments from the curé of St. 
| Brancher, and that the rest was the result of self- 
culture. M. Tessier does not indulge in freaks of 
fancy on these matters. Nothing is known; he 
is silent. However, it is certain that at the age 
of eighteen Murith was a good classic scholar. It 
was the wish of his parents that he (their only 


| or Virgil. 


| child) should embark in commerce, or follow some 


secular profession. He chose to be a priest. On 
September 11, 1760, he was admitted as a novice 
in the congregation of the Great St. Bernard. On 
September 22, 1761, he became a lay brother of 
the order, and on September 20, 1762, he received 
We are not told 
when he received the deaconate and the priest- 
hood ; the omission is no matter. His amiable 
manners and lively jocose disposition, united to a 
fervent piety, endeared him to the community. 
When matters of importance were before the 
chapter, we are told that the advice and counsel 
of the lively young priest were often taken and 
acted upon instead of the opposite opinions of 
older and graver heads. The funds of the convent 
being much impoverished, it was resolved that an 
appeal should made to France. Murith was 
selected for the purpose. He accordingly visited 
Alsatia and the ry He was so excellent a 
beggar, and so well received, that he returned to 
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St. Bernard with a heavy purse. This was about 
1773. 

In 1775 he was chosen to fill the offices of 
“clavendier” and “ prieure-claustral.” His duties 
now were to receive strangers, and supply their 
wants during their stay at the hospice. As a 
priest, Murith was indefatigable in the studies 
that were necessary to a proper fulfilling of his 
duties. So satisfactory was his conduct, that he 
obtained (unsolicited and unexpected) from the 
pope the honorary distinction of “ notaire aposto- 
ique,” and also a theological degree. But, assidu- 
ous as were his ecclesiastical studies, laborious as 
were his duties as an hospitaller, he found leisure 
for general literature and science. But we will 
here quote the words of his biographer : — 

“ Pendant qu’il travaillait & acquérir les connaissances 
nécessaires & son état, il demandait a la lithologie et a 
la minéralogie une récréation pour son esprit et une di- 
version & ses études ecclésiastiques. Bientét les corps 
simples non métalliques, puis les corps simples métal- 
liques, ensuite les corps composés binaires, et enfin les 
corps composés ternaires vinrent en ordre se ranger dans le 
domaine de ses connaissances, Alors les rochers en masses, 
les montagnes a flancs déchirés, les blocs détaches de leur 
souche, les cailloux errants dans les vallons, tout fut mis 
& contribution pour former une magnifique collection 
minéralogique, qu’il compléta pendant sa vie et qui est 
conservée dans un cabinet au Grand-St.-Bernard.”— Dis- 
cours de Tessier, pp. 7, 8. 

Murith did not rest satisfied with the pursuits 
enumerated by Tessier. From an examination 
and investigation of the hidden and exposed won- 
ders of the material universe he saned on to the 
study of animated existence. His biographer in- 
forms us that he occupied himself with concho- 
logy, ornithology, and entomology; indeed, with 
zoology in general. In all these branches he 
became a proficient. Some of his collections are at 
St. Bernard. Unfortunately one of the most valu- 
able (the entomological) has not been properly 
preserved: it has so suffered from decay and 
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Although almost every science, physical and 
natural, entered into the studies of Murith, botany 
is the one to which he seems to have been the 
most devoted. In 1810 he published at Lausanne 
his Guide du Botaniste qui voyage dans ie Valais, 
4to. Of this work a large impression was issued: 
but so favourably was ,it received by the scientific 
world, that now we find “est complétement épuisé, 
et ne se trouveplus en librairie.” (Flore Vallaisanne, 
par J. E. D’Angreville, Geneva, 1863.) 

The work of Murith produced a great sensation 
in the botanic world, and led to his honorary 
admission into the Linnwan and several other 
societies at St. Petersburg, Berlin, Paris, &. To 
make the Guide as perfect as possible, Murith was 
not content with whet he had gleaned in his own 
solitary rambles, but he made numerous excur- 
sions with his scientific friends, and particularly 


| with members of the Thomas family of Bex- 


mildew and damp, as to have become almost use- | 


less to the student. Murith was also an archeo- 
logist and a numismatist. 
two of his convent brethren, John Joseph Ballet 
and Jerome Darbellay, he formed the cabinet of 
coins and medals that is now preserved at St. 
Bernard. Murith compiled a work on the anti- 
quities of the Vallais. This he entrusted to a 
stranger with whom he had incautiously formed 
an acquaintance, and in whom he had placed con- 
fidence. Murith’s work was to have been pub- 
lished periodically, and his friend had a sum of 
money “on account.” The result was that Murith 
was duped by a swindler, of whom—and of what 
was of much more importance, the MS.—all 
traces were lost. Murith had no duplicate copy, 
and of the lost work nothing remains except a few 
fragmentary notes inserted in the third oaheme of 
the “ Transactions ” of La Société royale des Anti- 
quaires de France, 1821, p. 503. 


With the assistance of | 


race which has produced three generations of dis- 
tinguished geologists, mineralogists, and botanists, 

Murith at the time of his decease was engaged 
in the preparation of a new and enlarged edition 
of his Gude; the MS. (a small portion of the in- 
tended work) was, in 1861, placed in the hands of 
the late M. D’Angreville, by whom it was inserted 
in his Flore Vallaisanne, and without any acknow- 
ledgment of the original author. 

Murith passed the latter years of his laborious 
life first as the parish priest ‘at Liddes (Valais), 
and lastly as the prior of the conventual church 
of Martigny. Here he was the principal of an 
extensive scholastic establishment. During his 
residence at Martigny he had a visit from Na 
leon I. (then first consul), and he accompanied 
him to the city of Aoste. This was in May, 
1800. 

Murith was the second person who made the 
ascent of a Swiss mountain. The first was Sau- 
sure, who chose Mont Blanc. Maurith selected 
Velan, the conical mount that is seen above Mar- 
tigny, terminating the valley of the Bas Valais 
His companions were two chamois hunters; one 
turned faint-hearted, and would not go beyond s 
certain distance ; the other persevered, and reached 
the summit along with Murith. The philosopher 
remained for some hours on the mountain, and 
made a number of interesting barometrical obser 
vations, which were inserted in M. Bourrit’s well- 
known work, Passage des Alpes. . 

In October, 1815, he was invited by the illu 
trious Gosse to assist in the foundation of ithe 
“Société Helvétique des Sciences Naturelles” st 
Mornex, near Geneva. But, alas! his health ws 
failing; he declined the invitation in an affee- 
tionate letter, in which he said, “ I cannot be with 
you; but inscribe my name amongst the founders 
This was done, and it is the pride of a sociely 
now so large and so flourishing that one of ther 
original members was the great “ Linneus of the 
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Alps’”—a man who had rendered such eminent 
grvices to science, and added another name to 
the immortal memories of Switzerland. 

Murith, in his latter years, visited France and 
Rogland. In our country he was the guest of the 
University of Oxford, and of the learned societies 
of the metropolis. The date of these visits does 
not appear. He died at Martigny on October 9, 
1816, and was buried in the conventual and 

chial church of Martigny. I must here quote 
the touching remarks of Canon Tessier : — 

“Dans l’église, ou ila été inhume, aucune inscription, 
aucun monument, ne rappellent sa mémoire. Sur son 
tombeau on ne voit pas méme, comme sur la tombe du 
paurre villageois, le petit tertre surmonté de la croix de 
bois, et orne de humble parure du souvenir et dela 
douleur. Cependant sa renommée le fait survivre a 
jui-méme, et les années, maitresses de tant de choses, ne 
smblent qu’ajouter & I’éclat de sa couronne.”— Dis- 
cours, pp. 12, 13. 

And yet let it not be said that Switzerland has 
done nothing to perpetuate the memory of Murith. 
In 1860 was founded at St. Maurice the Murithienne 
Society, the original founders of which were the 
Canons Tessier, De la Soie, Boccard, and Beck : 
M. D’Angreville and M. Thomas. One English- 
man was present—viz. the author of this paper, 

James Henry Drxon. 





St. Maurice, Oct. 1867. 


As an appendix to the above memoir, the editor 
inserts, from a Manchester paper, the following 
sonnet from the pen of his correspondent : — 


“THE BIRTHPLACE OF MURITH, IN THE VAL 
D'ENTREMONT (VALLAIS). 
“'Mid the wild hills of Entremont is seen 
A peasant’s cottage in the narrow dell, 
Where rolls the Dranse, thro’ fields whose emerald 
green 
Blends with the gentian’s blue and fox-glove bell : 
There halts the pilgrim, while rude shepherds tell 
Of Murith and his birthplace. Here his hour 
Of vouthhood fled, lonz ere St. Bernard’s cell 
Received its prior ; for here the boy did glean 
Deep solemn truths from rock and stream and flower, 
Glacier and snow-crowned peak and forest bower. 
So was prepared the future priest and sage, 
The great Linnzeus of his land—a name 
That faith and science greet with joint acclaim,— 
An Alpine star to many a distant age. 
“ Florence, May, 1867.” 


DATE OF CARDINAL POLE'S DEATH. 


The eract day of the death of Cardinal Reginald 
Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the month of 


November, 1558, does not appear to be distinctly 
fixed. It is allowed that he survived his sovereign 


and cousin, Queen Mary, and she certainly died 
about 5 aM. of Thursday, November 17, 1558, at 
St. James's Palace ; but he is variously said to have 
survived her sixteen hours, a day, and two days, 
Richardson’s 


according to different authorities, 
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Godwin (De Presulibus Anglia Commentarius, 


p- 151) states, “tertié sequentis noctis bora ex- 
piravit, videlicet Novembris 17, natiis annos 58 et 


| Sex menses,” and also recalls a coincidence be- 


tween his death on the same day as his sovereign, 
and that of one of his predecessors in the primacy, 
Trithona, Deusdedit, or Adeodatus, who died 
July 14, 664, as did also Ercombert, Saxon King 
of Kent. Rapin (History of England, ii. 274) re- 
cords that “ Cardinal Pole followed her’ (Queen 
Mary “ within sixteen hours ;” Rose’s Biographical 
Dictionary, xi. 175), “he expired in sixteen hours 
after her”; Hardy (Le Neve’s Fuasti Ecclesiae 
Anglicane, i. 25) has “17th Nov. 1558”; and 
Willement (Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral), also “17th November”; while, on the 
other hand, Cooper (Athene Cantabrig. i. 184) 
says that “he died between five and six of the 
morning of the 19th of November, 1558, two days 
after Queen Mary”; Chalmers (Biographical Dic- 
tionary, xxv. 118), “ seized with an ague which 
carried him off Noy. 18, 1558, the day after the 
death of Queen Mary”; Stubbs (Registrum Sa- 
crum Anglicanum, p. 82), and Hole (Brief Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, edit. 1865, p. 351), both 
assign the 19th of November, 1558, as the date of 
his death; and these two last writers are very 
careful in their dieta, and worthy of all credit. 
Here there are discrepancies, varying from six- 
teen hours to two days, and giving respectively, 
“Thursday, 17th, Friday, 18th, and Saturday, 
19th, of November, 1558, as the correct date of 
death: and the inscription on the cardinal’s tomb 
at Canterbury affords no assistance, as it was (or 
is?) only “ Depositum Cardinalis Poli”; but it 
is a remarkable fact, deserving of notice, that none 
of his successors have been interred within their 
cathedral church during the three centuries which 
have since elapsed. 

From a comparison of the various conflicting 
statements, I feel inclined to fix the exact period 
of Cardinal Pole’s death as having been shortly 
before midnight—taking the “third hour of the 
night” to be 11 p.w.—of Thursday, 17th of No- 
vember, 1558—or between eleven and twelve 
o'clock of that day, in the morning of which the 
queen had expired. 

There appears no sufficient ground for sup- 
posing that he survived either till Friday, the 
18th, or until Saturday morning, the 19th of No- 
vember; but I submit the question to “N. &Q.” 
for discussion in its columns, where, if anywhere, 
it will meet with the correct elucidation. 

In conclusion, I would ask what is the proper 
spelling of the Cardinal’s family name, Pole, Pool, 
or Poole; and was it not pronounced Poole, 
whether written so or not ? A. 8. A. 

Allahabad, E. I. 
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AN ADDITION TO THE POETRY OF ANGLING. 


In an interleaved copy of C. Bowlker’s Art of 


Angling (Ludlow, 1806), I find the following 
MS. poem, which never having been published, 
as far as I am aware, may not be without interest 
to the angling bibliophile. It is in the hand- 
writing of Mr. White of Crickhowell, an angler, 
and one of the earliest collectors of books on the 
sport, and is thus headed : — 


“The following is a truly descriptive poem on taking 
a Salmon in the River Usk, near Crickhowell, by Joseph 
Heely, Esq. : — 
“’Twas May the second, eighty-seven, 

The morning mild, and just eleven, 

When down to Usk I gaily trod 

With winch and fly, and line and rod ; 

A soft and genial western breeze 

The water wav’d and wav'd the trees. 

Entranc’d I view the lovely scenes, 

That rise from woods, or hills, or plains, 

Or gushing rills, in sportive play, 

As down the shelving rocks they stray, 

While low-tun’d birds, on bush or wing, 

In rural concert jocund sing, 


“ But when in view the rolling stream, 
The salmon’s favorite haunt, doth gleam, 
Unheeded then the woods, the hills, 

The birds, the plains, or gushing rills ; 
O’erjoyed with quicken’d step I move 
To meet the sport I fondly love. 

Where Yengolth’s* silver current ends, 
And with the Usk her beauty blends ; 
Delighted there, with dext’rous art, 
The whizzing line around I dart— 

Now here, now there, with anxious mind, 
Nor leave one stream untry’d behind ; 
When in fam'd Cambolt + pool at last,— 
A Rise !—I strike—I hook him fast! 


“ No gladder, Shobden’s wealthy Peer { 
Eyes his fat oxen, or his deer ; 
Nor Peeress, when her alms she gives, 
Nor those her charity relieves, 
Nor Gripus, when he views his store, 
And counts and counts it o’er and o'er; 
Nor Stella, just commenc’d a bride, 
Trimm ’« out in all her nuptial pride, 
Than I, to feel—O bliss divine! 
A salmon flound’ring at my line. 


“ Sullen at first he sinks to ground, 
Or rolls in eddies, round and round, 
Till more enflam’d he plunging sweeps, 
And from the shallow seeks the deeps ; 
Then bends the Rod, the Winch then sings, 
As down the stream he headlong springs ; 
But turn’d with fiercer rage he boils, 
And plies, indignant, all his wiles, 
Yet vainly plies—his courage flown, 
And all his mighty prowess gone, 
I wind bim up with perfect ease, 
Or here, or there, or where I please, 
* Ariver that falls into the Usk two miles above 
Crickhowell. 
+ Cambolt, in the British, signifies an elbow or bend. 
This pool holds, it said, salmons (sic) all the year. 
t Lord Batman [ ? Bateman ]. . 


| 





Till feeble and exhausted grown 

His glitt’ring silver sides are shown. 
Nor e’en one final plunge he tries, 

But at my feet a captive lies. 

His tail I grasp with eager hand, 

And swing with joy my prize to land.” 

Mr. White adds : — 

“The writer of the above poem used to visit (from 
Worcestershire) this favorite spot (Crickhowell) every 
summer for the sake of fishing. He wrote and publish4 
The Beauties of Hagley and the Leasows, 12mo, 1777, anj 
two volumes on Modern Gardening *, which are yet e. 
tant. I think he died at Ludlow in the year 1797.” 

Of Mr. White himself there is this to be said, 
that he was probably the first compiler of g 
Bibliotheca Piscatoria. I have the MS. of his 
list in my possession. It is headed “ A Catalogu 
of All the Books that have been published on the 
Art of Angling,” and bears date (circa) 1806-7, 
thereby taking precedence of the Ellis list pub- 
lished in the British Bibliographer in 1811. Te 
was a contemporary and friend of Moses Browne, 
to whom he presented a duplicate copy of Roger 
North’s Treatise on Fish and Fish-ponds—“, 
work which he (Moses Browne) had often before 
sought for without success,” Mr. White seems to 
have been a clergyman or country gentleman, 
well up in all matters piscatorial, but a litte 
heterodox in his ideas on syntax and orthography, 
as were the majority of his clan at that epoch. 

T. Westwoop, 


DANTE'’S “ LONZA.” 

The word Jonza in Dante’s first canto is stil 
commonly rendered or interpreted panther a 
leopard. (Vide Longfellow, Ford, W. M. Roe 
setti, Johnston, and the Comento Analitico of the 
late G. Rossetti.) This exposition rests, I believe, 
on the notion that Jonza is an abbreviation d 
leonza (as three of the Vernon texts give, unmett- 
cally, leonza or leoncza in the very line — 

“ Una L. leggiera & presta molto ”) ; 

and that Jeonza is a derivation of Jeo, and a sort df 
cousin to the Latin eopardus. But leonza cannot 
be connected with Jeo unless through the Greek 
Acdvriov (2, Italian, being formed from i, di or ¢); 
and to suppose that the leopard or the panthe 
has ever been called Acovrla would be a purely 
gratuitous conjecture. On the other hand, Diet 
derives onza from the Greele avyé, lynx, and finds 
the change of the vowels (0 for v) quite com 
sistent with the habits of the Italian language, # 
evinced in borsa, tomba, torso, from Bipeos, riubes, 
@ipoos. I am myself persuaded that Jonza is both 
derived from avyt, Jynx, and means in Dante 
more European animal. 


[* This work is entitled “Letters on the Beautiesd 
Hagley, Envil, and the Leasowes, with Critical Remarks: 
and Observations on the Modern Taste in Gardening 
By Joseph Heely, Esq. In two vols. Lond, 12mo, 1771.’ 
Ep. | 
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Our poet’s description has no connection of any | 
real significance with the text Cary quotes about | 
the lion, the wolf, and the leopard (leo, lupus, | 
dus), Jer. v. 6, Still less has it any apparent 
special connection with Brunetto Latini’s account | 
of the panther (“ bestia taccata di piccole tacche | 
bianche e nerve.” Vide Com. Anal.) But the de- 
seription continually reminds us of what Virgil 
has said of lynxes. Compare 
“Che di pel maculato era coperta” 
with 


# Maculose tegmine lyncis ” (.£n. i. 323.) 


Compare again 
“Pi quella fiera [ 


la gajetta pelle” 
with 
“ Varia Bacchi lynces ” ( Georg. iii. 264.) 

The last phrase will help us to understand the 
moral symbolism of Dante’s lonza, which, accord- 
ing to the old commentators, meant lasciviousness. 
Against this view the Com. Analitico very reason- 
ably argues, that the panther is not by any means 
a noted animal for its sexual appetites : — 

“ Nessun naturalista ha mai appropriato alla lonza una 
tal caratteristica che la distingua da altri animali, sic- 
come molti han fatto del capro, dello scimmione, del 
gallo, della colomba, del passero, e di qualche altro; ed in 
vero a nessun de’ tanti commentatori eruditissimi, che 
han seminato di citazioni le lor carte, & bastato |’ animo 
di rapportare una antica o moderna autoritaé intorno a 
quella pretesa lascivia della lonza: e I’ avrebbero sicura- 
mente fatto ove |’ avesser potuto.” 

But if the panther cannot mean lasciviousness, 
the lynx, as an animal much connected with the 
worship of Bacchus, may have stood for the “ sin 
of the palate,” if it was here noted as the lowest 
“lust of the flesh,” or even for no other reason 
than as a prevalent fault among Dante’s fellow 
Citizens (see commentators on the subject of 
Ciacco). I have no wish to exclude the Rossettian 
exposition of the three beasts as political emblems. 
I think, however, that they might, at the same 
time, be viewed as moral emblems, just as our 
Spenser's Duessa stands at one time for the Papal 
church, and at another, clearly enough, for Mary 
Queen of Scots. Thus the types and antitypes 
would be — 


Lynx 





Lion Wolf 


| 
Gluttony Pride Avarice 


, | | 
[Lust of flesh ‘Pride of life Lust of eye} 


Florence King of France Pope. 


C. B. Carney. 


Ay Herr to tHe TuRonre or ABYSSINIA. — 
Some years ago I received from a lady, who knows 
the “ parties” concerned personally, the following 
autograph written beneath the coats of arms of 
the “Augustus: ” “Alessandro Bridgtower (sic) 
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De Augustus de Marchesi Mazzara, erede al 
Trono di Abissinia.” These words, written at 
Rome in 1864, are inscribed on a sheet of paper 
bearing, as I have stated before, the coat of arms 
of the “ erede”’—viz. a lion rampant in a shield 
in the form of a heart, on the upper part of which 
Inscription : 
“‘Vicit Leo de Tribu Juda.” Underneath is printed, 
“Stemma di Joannes de Augustus, e di Giorgio 
Bridgtower de Augustus suo Figlio.” The lady 
to whom I am indebted for this curiosum told me 
that the young heir’s pretensions spring from his 
mother’s side, she being, or pretending to be, the 
granddaughter of Joannes de Augustus: that is 
to say, in other words, of Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas ! 
Rasselas, then, according to Madame Mazzara’s 
account, was a reality. He was an Abyssinian by 
birth, of a princely family; he came over to Eng- 
land, after many adventures, lived (according to 
tradition) for some time at the court of George 
II. or Prince Frederick of Wales, and died in 
Italy. 

Such, I believe, is the statement Madame 
Mazzara gives of Rasselas. Johnson’s work was 
published in March or April, 1759 (Boswell); but 
Boswell does not mention whether it was pure 
fiction, or from whence his great idol “drew his 
subject.” If Johnson should have had a model, 
it would indeed be strange if he should not have 
mentioned this to Boswell, especially if, according 
to Madame Mazzara, the prototype of Rasselas 
was a well-known personage who must have be- 
come as conspicuous by his dress, appearance, &c., 
even in London. I understand that the father 
of the young “ erede” is a good painter, and has 
some large paintings for the future 
churches of his son’s empire! The pretensions 
of the family are well known to the greatest 
English authority on Abyssinia, whom M. Mazzara 
has entrusted with a manuscript history of his 
family, abstracts of which, in the shape of 
“brochures,” have been printed privately for M. 
Mazzara and his family. HERMANN Krinprt. 

First CHARTERED Town In America. —The 
first chartered town in America was York, in 
the State of Maine. “Sir Fernando Georges, to 
ae ag his own name, gave the plantation of 

‘ork the name of Georgiana, and granted it a 
city charter in 1641, to be governed by a mayor 
and eight aldermen, but no common council.” 

Ww. W. 

Malta. 

Farry.—One of the earliest instances of the oc- 
currence of the word fairy is in a return made of 
a witch at Wells, in 1438, who was delated for 
pretending to cure “ pueros tactos vel lesos spiriti- 
bus aéris, quos vulgus Feyry appellant, quéd habet 
communicationem in hiis spiritibus immundis et 
ab eis petit responsa et consilia quando placet.” 
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This is duly recorded in the bishop’s registers, and 
is very different from the modern fancy of fairy- 
land. 
Mackenzie E, C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 
Norrs on / ty-neaves.—On the fly-leaf of a 
Collection of Musical Tunes, by John Dowlande, 
M.B., in MS., Camb. Univ. Dd., ii. 11, is the 
following specimen of alliteration : — 
“ Musica mentis medicina mast.” 
There are also the lines— 
“Qu an di tris dul pa 
0s cuis rus ti cedine vit, 
HI san mi Chris mul la 
which have been already discussed in “N. & Q.” 
(374 S. x. 414, 508):* and also the following, in 
the same style, which I had not before seen, but 
which I dare say may be common enough : — 


pit rem nam pit rem 
“Oni ca xo pee ca atque dolo 
ret re na ret re, 


In one respect these latter verses are the more 
curious of the two, as they are Leonine verses, 
and w«vrore rime to dolorem and 

Water W. SKRAT. 


wherein ror 
¢ olore. 
Cambridge. 
IuaEeRsION IN WaRM Water IN Horny Bar- 
risM.— That the custom of immersion prevailed 
for about thirteen centuries seems bey al dispute. 
It was also administered to the child at quite as 
tender an age as now. I was expressing my desire 
80 to baptize a child to a medical friend, when he 
at once stated his opinion that even in summer 
weather immersion in cold water might seriously 
endanger a child’s life. I had once indeed heard 
of the baptism of a child in winter by immersion, 
when the procession to the font was somewhat 
distracted by the gurgling of warm water out of 
the narrow neck of a large stone bottle, but it 
never occurred to me to suggest this method in 
other cases. No: did I suppose that the use of 
warm water had the sanction of antiquity. Alban 
Butler, in a note to his Life of St. Zeno, Bishop 
of Verona, 362, says that, from the folio edition, 
1739, of the saint's works (ii. 35, 234), it appears 
that it was the custom in his time to plunge the 
whole body in the water in baptism, and that the 
water was warmed; for which purpose the editors 
of the abovementioned folio observe that Popes 
Innocent I, (402) and Sextus III. (432) had 
adorned the great baptistery at Rome with two 
silver stags with taps [I presume to supply both 
hot and cold water |. W. #1. 8. 
Yaxley. 


Rrate Sratistics. — The Report of the Bible 
Society states that in sixty years it has distributed 
53,000,000 copies of the Scriptures. This enorm- 


* This version is the one which I said would be found 
to be the correct one of these lines. 
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ous number supplies but a small part of the society's 
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field of labour. Reckoning thatso many 

of the world’s population are supplied with Bibles 
it may be estimated that twenty times as many 
have still to receive the sacred word. Suppose 
ing, therefore, the population of the world to he 
1,000,000,000, then the remainder requiring Sibles 
will be 999,947,000. One in twenty of the world’s 
population possessing Bibles, nineteen-twentieths 
have still to be furnished. The society haying 
employed sixty years in the task, it would >. 
pear that 1,200 years will be needed for comple- 
tion, or say, 1,140 years; but this may probably 
be abridged by a more rapid contribution of 
funds. The sum spent already, according to the 
report, is 6,000,000/., which multiplied by twenty 
gives 120,000,000/. as the sum necessary for sup- 
plying the world with Bibles. The sooner this 
sum of 120,000,000/. is contributed, the sooner 
will the great object be attained. 

PHILOBIDITS, 


J.C. Brunet.—The 262nd number of the Bulletir 
du bouquiniste of M. Aubry, which I have just r- 
ceived, contains an announcement of the death of 
Jacques-Charles Bruner. His name requires no 
prefix or other designation. It will continue to 
be quoted as an authority in bibliographic lor 
wherever substantial studies are held in repute. 
As the Manuel is a cosmopolite, its utility and 
influence cannot be otherwise than extensive. I 
transcribe the note verbatim, as interesting to 
literates of all classes : — 

“ Au moment de mettre sous presse nous apprenons le 
mort du savant bibliographe J. Cu. Brunet, auteur de 
Manuel du libraire et de Tamateur de livre ng 

A[uguste}]. Af ubry}. 
Botton Corner, 
Barnes, S.W., 18 Nov. 


Queries. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF Proper Names.,—On looking 
at a will at Doctors’ Commons, I was astonished 
to find its signature strangely abbreviated by its 
writer. The will was that of William Draper; 
his name was written in full throughout the body 
of the deed, but he had signed it Will: Drap:. 
Can any of your readers inform me whether such 
abbreviation of signature to wills or certificates 
was usual or of common occurrence about that 
period, 1600? In ordinary letter-writing abbre- 
viations are convenient, but such curtailment m 
the name appended to so important a document 


not a little surprised me. L. H. K. 
Hanover, 
ARCHITECTURE OF Doux or THE Rock AT 


Jenvsatem.—Is any other instance known of the 
peculiar arrangement of cornice and arching over 
the outer range of pillars in this building, where, 
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in the words of Ferguson (History of Architecture, 
ip. 280)— 

*The architrave is cut off so as merely to form a block 
over each of the pillars, and the frieze and cornice only 
are carried across from each of these blocks to the other, 
ghile a bold arch is thrown from pillar to pillar over 


these” ? 
A. B. M. 
Glasgow. 


Richard AveRY.—In Calamy’s Account of 
Ejected Ministers (Palmer's edit.) vol. ii. p. 646, 
addenda, occurs the following notice: “ Mr. 
Richard Avery ejected somewhere in Berkshire.” 
Can any correspondent in “ N, & Q.” tell me more 
about him; or any Berkshire incumbent discover 
his name in connection with the ecclesiastical 
institutions to their benefices in the year 1662? 
There was a family of the name at Newbury 
about that date. E. W. 


Rev. Tuomas Brett AnD tne Princess OLIve. 
The Rev. Thomas Brett was an ally of Mrs. 
Olivia Serres, and I have reason to believe pub- 
lished a pamphlet about 1822 in support of her 
impudent claim. I shall be greatly obliged for 
any information as to the Rev. Thomas Brett; for 
the full title of his pamphlet, which I have seen 
referred to as “An Enquiry, &c.;"’ and especially 
for the loan of the pamphlet itself for a few days. 

Wirpiam J. Toms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Tar Coampron Wuir.—Are any further par- 
ticulars known concerning the whip mentioned in 
the following newspaper paragraph inserted in 
the Morning Herald, December 6, 1822, and pur- 
porting to be taken from the Zi reford Journal ? 
n whose possession is it now, and when was it 


last claimed ? — 


“The celebrated whip about which so much has been 
said, and which was awarded to E. L. Charlton, Esq., is 
arrived at Ludford Park, and is placed among the numerous 
trophies which belong to its present worthy owner. It is 
of antique appearance, but by no means ‘a splendid 
trophy.” The handle, which is very heavy, is of silver; 
with a ring at the end of it for a wristband, which is 
made of the mane of Eclipse. The upper part is like all 
other whips, except the lash, which is made of the tail of 
Eclipse. It is reported to be the identical whip which 
Charles II. was in the habit of riding with, and which 
he presented to some nobleman, whose arms it bears, as 
being the owner of the best horse in England. This gave 
tise to the challenge, which for many years promoted 
admirable sport on the turf, till his present Majesty 
| George IV.} won it with Ariel in the vear 1787; in 
whose possession it continued till Mr. Charlton chal- 
lenged for it this autumn with his celebrated horse 
Master Henry.” 

Jacon LARwoop. 


De LA Fontarnn-SoLare DE LA DorssikRe. — 
4 wish for information as to Mademoiselle Marie 
Gabrielle Louise of this ancient family of Brittany, 
of whom I have seen a fine line engraving at Fort 
Stewart, county Donegal, and of whom there is 





no record there. The countenance of the lady is 
of singular intelligence, and it is a fair supposition 
that she was in some way remarkable to oes her 
portrait engraved. In Livre d'Or de la Noblesse, 
vol. iii., it is stated that the Marquis de la Bois- 
siére married, first, his cousin-german, Mademoi- 
selle Marie Anne Angélique de la Fontaine- 
Solare; second, Demoiselle Geneviéve Hinselui; 
third, in 1739, Brigitte de Sarsfield d’une ancienne 
maison d’Irlande. Perhaps through this line the 
charming print I have seen made its way to Ire- 
land. If any reader of “ N. & Q.” can give me 
information as to this Marie Gabrielle Louise, I 
shall be much obliged. E. M. C. 


DryDEN Rererences.—In Dryden’s Britannia 
Rediviva there are two notes of the author with 
classical references. of which I seek the sources. 

1. “Some authors say that the true name of 
Rome was kept a secret, Ve hostes incantamentis 
Deos elicerent.” Where do these Latin words 
come from ? 

3. Note on the line — 

“ As earth’s vigantic brood by moments grow.” 

“Those giants are feigned to have grown fif- 
teen ells every day.” Where ? CH. 


HartiLEroot Srat.—I have an impression of 
the beautiful seal of the town of Hartlepool. On 
the obverse is represented a hart in a pool, and on 
the reverse §. Filda, abbess, with pastoral staff 
in right hand, and with a priest eucharistically 
vested, on each side of her at an altar, elevating 
the host. A bird is seen above each priest, pecking 
at the host. What does this mean 

J. Pracot, Jun. 


James Kerr, F.R.S.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents furnish any particulars as to the 
origin and career of the above-named ? N. Bi 


Proverss.—Can you explain the following 
proverbs, taken from George Herbert’s Jucula 
Prudentum, which to me at least are obscure ? — 

“ Press a stick and it seems a youth,” 

“ Water trotted is as good as oats,” 

“ Diseases of the eye are to be cured with the elbow.” 

“ The wind in one’s face makes one wise.” 

“Tt is a sheep of Beery, it is marked on the nose ; 
(applied to those that have a blow.)” 

Also the following from the collection in Cam- 
den's Remaines concerning Britaine (1637) :— 

“A man may love his house well, though he ride not 
on the ridge.” 

“ An inch breaketh no square,” 

“ Backare, quoth Mortimer unto his sow.’ 

“ The blacke oxe hath not trod on his foot.” 

Wright (Obsolete and Provincial Dictionary) 
quotes this last saying in an affirmative form from 

syly (Sappho and Ph, iv.1), and says it means, 
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“ Worn with age and sometimes with care.” 
But whence its origin ? 

“ Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton.” 

“ Better be an old man’s darling than a yong man’s 
warling.” 

“ Draffe was his errand, but drinke he wouki.” 

“Til egging makes ill begging.” 

“ King Harry loved a man.” 

* Soon crooks the tree that good Camerill will be.” 

“ There’s more maids then Maukin.” 

“Where nought is to wend with, wise men fice the 
clog. 

* Wille will have wilt, though will woe winne.” 

R. C. of Anthony, in his tract on “The Excel- 
lencie of the English Tongue,” in the latter book, 
informs us that — 

“ When we would be ridde of one, we 
(P, 42.) 


use tos@y.... 
a shippe of salte for you,” 

And again : — 

“The sweetness of our tongue shall appeare the more 
plainly if like two Turkeyses or the London Drapers we 
match it with our neighbours.” (P. 43.) 

What are the allusions in these quotations ? 

A. 8. PALMER. 


St. Soon: Letrres p’Etat. —In the 
there is an account of the proceedings of M. de 
Luxembourg to have the date of 1581 assigned to 
the Duché-Pairie of Piney, that being the date of 
the original erection of the Duché-Pairie; but which 
Duché-Pairie had expired, and had been re-erected 
in fayour of M. de Luxembourg by letters patent 
of a much later date. This claim was resisted by 
those dukes over whom, if granted, it would have 
given M. de Luxembourg precedence. St. Simon, 
then a very young man, was one of those whose 
precedence would have been affected by the suc- 
cess of M. de Luxembourg’s claim, and he entered 
into the question with characteristic zeal. It 
seems that by some skilful legal strategy on the 
part of M. de Luxembourg, the case of the o 


posing dukes was brought into an apparently | 


desperate condition, and appears to have been so 
considered at a consultation of the same dukes 
with their lawyers. One of the latter raised his 
voice, and asked if any of them (the dukes) had 
lettres d état, intimating “ que c’était pourtant le 
seul moyen de sauver l’affaire.” 
that St. Simon had /ettres d'état, and offered to 
produce them “a condition que je pourrais 
compter qu’elles ne seraient cassées qu’au seul 
regard de M. de Luxembourg.” A very lively 
and somewhat curious account then follows of 
the fetching, and producing at the meeting, of the 
lettres d état, which appear to have answered 
their purpose. The question proposed is, what 


the nature of these /ettres d'état was? the au- 
thority from which they proceeded, and generally 
their purport and effect 2 L. H. L. 


first | 
volume of the M moire s de St.-Simon (see Cap. 18) | 


It turned out | 


Saxon Spaprs.—If we may place reliance upon 
early delineations of Saxon husbandry, the 
employed was open in the centre; so as to repre- 
sent a two-pronged fork, with a sh dged bar 
between the points. Iam not sure that a modi- 
fication of this spade might not be useful at the 
present day in heavy soils, and shall be glad to 
~— if it has been already tried. M. D. 


CaTuHARrtNe Stranez ?—In Lysons’s Derbyshire 
(vol. v. p. 19), it is stated that Richard Dakeyne 
had two sons by his first wife, Catharine St ‘ 
who was one of the favourite attendants of Mary 
Queen of Scots: — 

“ She was,” says a note, “one of those who attended 
this unfortunate princess on the scaffold, and was par. 
ticularly recommended to Queen Elizabeth,” 

What is the authority for this assertion? | 
have never elsewhere met with her name in con- 
nection with Mary; and in the circumstantial 
account of the tragedy at Fotheringhay, given by 
Miss Strickland and others, it is expressly stated 
that the only ladies permitted to be present on 
| the scaffold were Jane Kennedy and Elizabeth 
Curle ; and they are represented, with their names 
written over them, in a well-known old pictur 
of the execution accompanying a full-length por- 
trait of the queen. J. A, 





Tue Fisn “Srvrpa.’’—Tieck, in one of his 
books, gives a long account of a sort of man-fish, 
which was found in the sea near Cadiz in 1679: 
a full account of it is given in Chamber's 
Journal for Sept. 15, 1855. Tieck concludes his 
account with the words: “then this man is even 
more remarkable than the so-called fish sturba, 
of which even respectable writers relate such in- 
credible stories.” What was the fish “ sturba”? 


H. L, 


Venice rx 1848.—Is there any trustworthy 
account, in Italian or English, of the defence of 
Venice during the siege in 1848-49 ? K. B. 


FamILty or Watrorp.— My direct ancestor, 
Giles Walford of Finchingfield, Essex, was bom 
in 1540, and died 1625. His wife's name was 
Joan. All that we know about him is, that there 
has always been in the family a tradition that he 
came from Shropshire, in which county there is 
| still a place called Walford Manor, the seat of 
| the late R. H. Slaney, Esq., M.P. My father 
always told me that the family came to Shrop 
shire from the parish of Walford, near Ross, @ 
Herefordshire. 

Cotemporary with the above Giles Walford was 
one Richard Walford, living in 1610 at Sibford, 
near Banbury. He married Christian Hickman; 
and his son, Richard Thomas, married as his 
second wife Mary Purey—from which marriage 
is descended my friend Mr. R. C. Walford of 
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ps Hillingdon Lodge, near Uxbridge, J.P. and D.L. | town of Camelford on the same site as Winchester 
repre- for Middlesex. ; | is? WYKEHAMIST. 
sd bar Wanted, to connect the above Giles Walford Camelot i — = ‘ 
aa and the above Richard Walford of Sibford. [Camelot is Camalet, or Queen’s Camel, in Shropshire. 
E, Warrors. MA See Camden’s Britannia, i. 91 (Gough’s ed. 1806), where 
~y Hampstead, N.W. ’ | vast intrenchments, called by the country people King 
to 4 4 af | Arthur’s Palace, are still to be seen. It has been by 
iL. D. W ATER ot po penn HARBOUR.— This har- | common writers, as Leland says, mistaken for Winchester. 
ny shire - ate og en —— _— portion of | Camelot was formerly famous for its geese, to which 
| the British navy, where, sheltered from all storms, | Shakespeare alludes when he makes Kent say (King 
) first-rate ships can ride at the lowest ebb without | Fear, Act II. Sc. 2): — 7 
Mee touching ground. It has been observed that in | « Goose, if I had the a ; 
ary the months of March and April the specific gravity ra , ~ : th a res a ae plain, ‘ 
of the water in this harbour is so much increased, | SS ree Sen 
tended that, from some cause hitherto unaccounted for, There was no ancient town of Camelford on the site of 
aS par the ships lying at anchor are raised about two | Winchester. For a good abstract of the early history of 
P inches higher out of the water than at other times | Winchester, see Murray’s Handbook of Surrey, Hants, 
n? I of the year. (Charpentier’s New Portsmouth Guide, | «4 Isle of Wight. | 
a Coe . 115.) How can this be acc for ? . 
ential p11) How can this be accounted for PH, |, P#8¥¥son’s Eanty Porms.—TI have been told 
en by a ae *““* | that, in a volume of poems by Alfred Tennyson, 
stated | published some thirty years since, there occurred 
nt on Queries with Answers. | the following lines : — 
abeth Bia ’ ‘ “ Who can say, why to-day 
names EW wes Reet oy I ask some one of To-morrow will be yesterday ? 
tue your many Irish readers to refer me to any source Who can tell, why to smell 
soe of information respecting E. Walsh, M.D.? He | The violet brings back the time 
a was the author of a small Syo volume of 120 Of youth and joyous prime ? 
. th pages, entitled Bagatelles, or Poetical Sketches, The cause is nowhere found in rhyme.” 
of his ot aay in ey in the year 1793. Was it | as well as a sonnet commencing — 
nafle v ” ? : 
fish, privately printed: “ Oh! little room, my heart's delight, 
i679: ABHBA. Wherein to read, wherein to write, 
bers’s [Edward Walsh, M.D., Physician to the Forces, was No little room so exquisite.” 
es his a native of Waterford, graduated M.D. at Edinburgh, I have sought for these lines in print quite in 
s even and commenced his professional career as physician toa | vain. Can you or any of your readers tell me 
ee Indian packet. Dr. Walsh was in Ireland during | where they are to be met with? CANTAB. 
oe = _— hepa. and was next attached to the ill- [Both these pieces, the first entitled “A Song,” and 
i L fated expedition to Holland, of which he published a | the second “O Darling Room,” appeared in Tennyson’s 
- le Narrativ ri lates s 7 orw re } : . . - fi 
nage Da aah e - i ry c _ sams © ew Poems, published in 1833 (pp. 142, 152). They have both 
orthy eet to the attack on Copenhagen, where he | been suppressed in the later editions, } 
oe af escaped with a shattered hand. He next proceeded with | 
a: the 49th to Canada, where he collected many valuable | Degan Graves.—Can you tell me anything of 
materials on the natural history of the country. He after- | the parentage and family of the well-known 
estor, wards served in the Peninsula, and was present at the writer on the Pentateuch? I believe the present 
; born battle of Waterloo, Dr. Walsh died at his house on | Bishop of Limerick is a grandson of the dean’s 
P 8 
> was Summer Hill, Dublin, on Feb. 7, 1832, leaving behind | brother. C. J. BR. 
there him the character of a man who so passed through the [In the Memoir of Dean Graves, by his son, and pre- 
rat he world as to attach many warm friends, and was never | fixed to his Works, 4 vols. 8vo, 1840, is the following 
ere 8 known to have an enemy. Besides the Narrative of the | brief account of his father’s parentage: “ James Graves, 
te ra Expedition, he published Bagatelles, or Poetical | father of the dean, was (according to the tradition of the 
. er Sketches: Dublin, Printed by N. Kelly, 1793, 8vo. The | family) descended from Colonel Graves, who commanded 
/arop- best account of Dr. Walsh, accompanied with a portrait, | a regiment of horse in the parliamentary army, and 
38, 1D appeared in the Dublin University Magazine, iii. 63; and | volunteered his services to Ireland in 1647, where some 
some interesting anecdotes of his professional practice | of his sons accompanied him and remained. James was 
d was hy found in the United Service Journal, for June, | a clergyman of the Established Church in Ireland, and 
bford, ™J | for thirty years vicar of the union of Kilfinnan and 
rman ; ) , , . . . | Darrah, in the diocese and county of Limerick.” 
3 he es here is the ancient site of “ many- ; oA 
rriage What ae ot” generally supposed to be? | Jacos More.—I should be glad to know some- 
rd of authority is there for supposing it to be the | thing about a Jacob More, of whom I have a 


same as Winchester (Hants) ? and was the ancient 


large Italian landscape, light-toned, in the style 
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of Wilson, painted at Rome in 1778? Was he 
an artist of any note? P. A. L. 
[Jacob More was born in Scotland in 1740; painted 
landscapes representing the Campagna and suburbs of 
Rome, in the style of Claude, but very inferior to him in 


his colouring. He died in 1795.] 


Replies. 
A NOTE FOR OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(3* 8. xii. 322.) 

Permit me to say a few words in reply to the 
remarks you have appended to my note. 

It must be borne in mind that my contention is 
that more damage was done to our ecclesiastical 
buildings before and after the Protectorate than 
during the time of Cromwell’s rule. With this 
view I will consider your authorities. 

The warrant of the Earl of Manchester that you 

roduce is dated 19th Dec. 1648. At this time 

Jromwell was not in power. Hume says : — 

“There appeared two men on whom the event of the 
war finally depended, and who began about this time to 
be remarked for their valour and military conduct. These 
were Sir Thomas Fairfax, son of the lord of that name, 
and Oliver Cromwell.” 

Marston Moor, the second battle of Newbury 
and Naseby, had not been fought; and it was not 
till the beginning of the year 1649 that the king 
was tried and executed. The disagreement be- 
tween Manchester and Cromwell in 1644 is well 
known. If the latter is to be entirely responsible 
for what the former did, we shall want some 
modern Whately to show, not that the first 
Napoleon did not exist, but that he also was 
responsible for the iconoclasts of the French Re- 
volution. 

But as you say “ adherents of Cromwell,” and 
it is common to use the term “ Parliamentary 
forces,” I will take a broader view, and admit 
every period of the Civil war, and I can still 
maintain the opinion that I have propounded in 
my former note. 

Let us see by what a sweet set of lambs the 
Parliamentary forces were opposed. Hume says, 
and he quotes Rushworth, Whitelock, and Cla- 
rendon as his authorities : — 

“The forces assembled by the King at Oxford, in the 
West, and in other places, were equal, if not superior, to 
their adversaries, but actuated by a very different spirit. 
That licence which had been introduced by want of pay, 


them more formidable to their friends than to their ene- 
mies. Prince Rupert, negligent of the people, fond of the 
soldiery, had indulged the troops in unwarrantable liber- 
ties; Wilmot, a man of dissolute manners, had promoted 
the same spirit of disorder; and the licentious Goring, 
Gerrard, Sir Richard Granville now carried it to a great 
pitch of enormity. In the West, especially where Goring 
commanded, universal spoil and havoc were committed, 









had risen to a great height among them, and rendered | 





and the whole country was laid waste by the rapine of 
the army. All distinction of parties being in a manner 
dropped, the most devoted friends of the church and 
monarchy wished for such success to the Parliamentary 
forces as might put an end to these oppressions.” a 


And these were the men who were to protect 
the altars and shrines that remained after the at- 
tacks made on them in the reigns of Edward and 
Elizabeth. I was recently standing on the ruins 
of the chancel of Scarboro’ church, which has never 
been restored. By whom was this havoc effected? 
By the artillery of the Royalists from the castle. 
The sanctity of the place had no influence on 
them. I could point out other instances, but I 
should have no space left to consider the authori- 
ties you quote against me. 

You say, “ we have only to open Milner’s His- 
tory of Winchester.” Wewill do so; and there is 
no work that will bear more on my argument. At 
page 400 he says: — 

“Dr. Walter Curle (about 1635) set on foot and carried 
out many improvements. In the first place, several 
nuisances and encroachments were removed. The south- 
west end of the cathedral had been blocked up with 
houses and gardens, in consequence of which there was 
no way northward into the Close without going through 
the church itself, which was considered an indecency, 
The inside likewise of the venerable pile began also, for 
the first time in the space of a century, to receive certain 
decorations and improvements.” 

I see nothing about axes and hammers, but I 
see he states that “‘of the brass torn from 
violated monuments might have been built a house 
as strong as the brazen towers in old romances,” 
The very exaggeration of the expression confutes 
itself. Further on he says: “The railings, altars, 
&c. were destroyed, particularly in the cathedral, 
which is even said to have been turned into a 
stable.” (P. 412.) 

But on what authority does he say this? I 
look at the foot-note, and he says “ local tradi- 
tion.” Is local tradition the “authentic history” 
you rely upon for “a proof of the fanatical zeal 
displayed by the adherents of Oliver Cromwell?” 


| What is tradition but antiquated rumour? The 


great master of human nature has put into the 
mouth of Rumour : — 
“Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 
The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports.” 


I will, however, yield this point, and accept 
your authority, and we will open again at page 
415. He there says: — 

“The preservation of the college is attributed to 4 
conscientious sentiment of a son of Wykeham, an officer 
in the rebel army, who, recollecting the oath he had taken 
at his matriculation, interested himself so warmly in be 
half of the college as to protect it from all violence. Th 
same officer is represented as having saved the beautiful 
tomb and statue of Bishop Wykeham in the cathedral from 
injury.” (See also vol, ii. pp. 26, 27.) 

How about “axes and hammers on the carved 
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work of Wykeham’s sacred shrine’? We know 
that “axes and hammers ” were used by Wyatt in 
the removal of the tombs in Salisbury Cathedral. 
See Milner’s pious horror of this in the appendix 
to the controversy between him and Sturges, 

281. 

Why not attribute the ravages of Wyatt to 
Cromwell ? Or must we, without any sense of 
justice, say “it is all the same”? Let us open 
Milner again, and see what he says about the 
cathedral after the statement of the “ brazen 
towers in 1644, when the place was in the hands 
of Sir William Waller. He says:— 

“The service of the church went on as prebendaries 
continued to be installed in the cathedral on each 
vacancy until late in the summer of 1645.” 

Again he says :— 

“If there is any name that ought to be held in horror, 
itis that of Cromwell. King Henry’s Vicar General of 
this name Aad destroyed the religious antiquities of Win- 
chester ; and the Cromwell now mentioned laid its military 
antiquities in the dust,” 

My argument is only in connection with “re- 
ligious antiquities.” As a question of horror, the 
Cromwell of one period and the other may be 
“all the same.” Asa question of historical truth 
and justice it is not so. 

One more quotation from your authority, and I 
will pass on. At pages 416,-417: — 


“The greatest proof of the happiness of Winchester | 


during this time (i. e. the Commonwealth) is that it af- 
fords few materials for history. It was no longer a city, 
its bishopric being abolished and its castle and fortifica- 
tions destroyed ; as a country town, however, it con- 
tinued upon a respectable footing. The magistrates even, 


who were the same that had governed it during the | 


monarchy, were particularly favoured. This was not the 


case with other cities,” 

The second volume has only to be read by an 
unprejudiced person to come to the same conclu- 
sion as mance! I do not wish to depreciate “ the 
exalted acts of Christian heroism ” shown by the 
clergy, who then had no alternative but to give 
up their livings. They show in a much brighter 
manner than they did at the accession of Elizabeth, 
when, after dis baieg the same alacrity of change 
in the time of Mary, out of about eight thousand 
parish priests, only from eighty to one hundred 
preferred their creeds to their benefices. 

I will now approach your other authority, and 
I think I shall be able to show that Master 
Dowsing’s pious zeal ran away with his veracity. 
He visited Clare. The monastery at this place 
was one of the first that was abolished, and it had 

1 converted into a private residence ; there was 
therefore only the church for him to attack. He 
says he broke down 1000 pictures. In a small 
parish church of a town that could then have had 
only about 600 inhabitants, how could 1000 pic- 
tures after the crusades of Edward and Elizabeth 
have accumulated, or where could they have been 








placed ? Allowing that he meant saints and statues 
in niches, where could they have stood? The 
building that contains the greatest number of 
statues, and that comes within our ken, is the 
palace at Westminster. I inquired of a friend who 
assisted Barry in the details, how many statues 
there were in niches in that building, and he says 
about 250. Now let us allow that there are 500, 
and a space twice the size of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment would be required for the “ pictures super- 
| stitious ” that Dowsing said he destroyed. Ufford 
at his time must have contained about two hun- 





dred inhabitants; the church there could not be 
very large. At Buers he broke down 600 pictures ; 
this parish had then about 500 inhabitants. Al- 
together, he says, he destroyed and broke down 
1740 images in three small parish churches. The 
statement is so preposterous that it contradicts 
itself. 

Unfortunately the Puritans objected to stage 
| plays, or Master Dowsing might have read what 
| had been put into the mouth of another braggart 
a few years before : — 


“ Fal. But if I fought not with fifty of them, I ama 
bunch of radish. 

“ Poins, Pray heaven, you have not murdered some of 
them. 

“ Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for: for I have pep- 
pered two of them. . . in buckram suits.” 


Verily Dowsing must have been alive at the 
| time of the Restoration, and must have been the 
author of the story of the “ Cats in the Barn.” 

The Suffolk Archeological Society met at Clare 
on September 14, 1848,* when Colonel Baker 
exhibited several monumental brasses; and if 
your readers will refer to Parker's Architectural 
Notes of the Churches in Suffolk, they will see 
the state at the present time of the three churches 
favoured by Dowsing. Of Ufford it says :— 

“The chancel is good, perpendicular, with open timber 
roof, and the original painting is perfect. The font is 
perpendicular, with a splendid pyramidal cover of open 
tabernacle work surmounted by the pelican with the 
original painting and gilding. There are very fine bench 
ends and poppies.” 

Surely Master Dowsing must have done his 
“ roaring very gently,” or we should not have so 
much left to us. 

And so I take leave of your authorities. Be- 
fore concluding, I will make an extract from one 
of, if not the most interesting books issued by the 
Camden Society, Dingley’s History from Marble. 
He says: — 

“To help on with which, the dayly Church Robberies 
obliterate the memories of the defunct ; covetous filching 
and pilfrey having most sacrilegiously pickt out, eraz’d, 
or stolen away, for the mettal sake, most of the Inscrip- 
tions, Epitaphs, Arms, Pedigree, and historie of families 
upon the goodly Tombes of our worthy ancestors. O that 
care were taken yett to preserve what remain, for to my 








* See the Journal of that Society. 
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knowledge, not only in Ireland but England itself, monu- 
ments of the dead are thus abused.” 

The editor mentions, in the descriptive table of 
contents, thirty-six objects out of those depicted 
by Dingley, which are now missing. There have 
been no “parliamentary forces” since his time. 
No matter; it is the fashion to abuse Cromwell. 
Let us lay the blame at his door, and say, “ it is 
all the same.” 


circumstances ? CLARRY. 





I have been for many years engaged in the 
study of the history of our great Civil War, and 
have read much of its now forgotten literature, 
both in print and manuscript. It is undoubtedly 


true that considerable damage was done to our ! 
ecclesiastical buildings by the soldiers of the par- | 


liament and by the people who sympathised with 
them; but for very fit e of this wickedness were 
the leaders responsible. I believe, and could prove 
if it were necessary, that our churches have suffered 


much more from the acts of the Protestants at the | 


period of the Reformation, from ignorant church- 
wardens in the last century, and from so-called 
church-restorers in this, than from the adherents 
of the Long Parliament, a.p. 1640-1660. 


I hope to give, as an Appendix to the Military 


History of the Great Civil War, on which I am 
now at work, a catalogue of the evil deeds of this 
nature done by the parliament’s people, with the 
names of the criminals as far as they can be re- 
covered. This will, I believe, show that the spoli- 
ations of earlier and later days have very often 
been attributed to men who, with all their faults, 


were not so regardless as we are apt to think of | 
the history of their country and the value of its | 


material monuments. Epwakp PRAcOcK. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


A HIGHWAYMAN’S RIDE FROM LONDON TO 
YORK. 
(3 S, xi. 505.) 


I was much occupied at the time this note ap- 
peared, and could not follow my inclination to 
write to you on the subject. My early years were 
spent in Yorkshire, and some of them in the near 
neighbourhood of a favourite residence and resort 
of Nevison. The story of the famous ride from 
London to York was often related, and always as 
being performed by him. 
those who understood horses, pronounced to be 
an impossibility; but still the story was too ac- 
ceptable to vulgar rumour to be given up. I 
remember that a ballad celebrating and describ- 
ing the ride was well known to the country 
people ; but I never saw a written or printed copy, 
and cannot find it in any collection of Yorkshire 


But what can be said for the value | 
of truth, and the dignity of history under such | 


It was sometimes, by | 








| 

ballads to which I have access. I am inclined tp 
think, with Macaulay, that the same exploit has 
been told of every noted highwayman. I writs 
now, however, for the purpose of calling your 
attention to the fact that there was in 1840 5 
stone in the neighbourhood of Batley with ap 
inscription relating to Nevison. In the Anna 
of Leeds, by Edward Parsons, published in 1834 
(vol. i. p. 348), will be found the following 
sage, giving a much more probable account of the 
ride : — 

“ One curious circumstance connected with this vicinity 
remains to be recorded. At a short distance from the 
farm-house of Howley, near the foot-path to Morley, iss 
small stone with this inscription: ‘ Here Nevison killed 
Flecher, 1684.’ This Nevison was one of the boldest and 
most successful highwaymen whose exploits ever filled 
the pages of the Newgate Calendar or excited the terror 
of the country. Born in Pontefract, he was well ac- 
quainted with this locality, and frequently made it the 
scene of his exploits. He was allured to this district by 
the presence of a profligate married woman, with whom 
he carried on a criminal intercourse. Government, to- 
wards the close of the reign of Charles II., had offered a 
large reward for his apprehension; and this Flecher, by 
| the assistance of his brother, determined to effect the 
| capture of the robber. They watched their opportunity; 

and while Nevison was in the farm-house, the Flechers 

vanquished and, as they supposed, disarmed him, and 
| secured in the stable his horse, celebrated for its astonish- 
ing swiftness. But Nevison leaped from the window, and 
alighted unhurt upon a heap of manure beneath. Flecher, 
confident in his vast athletic power, pursued and over- 
took him; and after a short but desperate struggle, both 
fell, Nevison being undermost. But the robber hada 
short pistol in his bosom, with which he fired through the 
heart of his antagonist, who died instantly. The robber 
then recovered his horse, and rode with such astonishing 
speed to York, where he appeared on the Bowling Gree, 
that on his trial he established an alibi, and was acquitted. 
With his subsequent exploits, with his trial and death, 
this history has no connection.” 


| A correspondent in “N. & Q.” says, “this 
| Nevison was born at Upsall, near Thirsk” (248. 
| ix. 433). This is a mistake: he was, no doubt, 
| born at Pontefract. At Upsall there is a place 
called Nevison’s Hall, which was the resort of the 
| famous highwayman. This house is about half 
| way between Thirsk and Upsall; or rather was 
for I think it is now removed, but I have no 
present means of ascertaining. (See “N. & Q,” 
| 3° S. xi. 69). Batley is in the neighbourhood 
of Leeds. » B. 
Shortlands. 


BRUSH OR PENCIL. 
(3"* 8. xii. 119, 306.) 

Mr. Presse is quite correct in his use of the 
term “camel-hair pencil”; indeed, I should doubt 
whether a camel-hair brush would have beet 
effective for the purpose to which he referred. 

Although, however, pencil is the generic name 
for an artist’s implement, it ag pores strictly 
to be confined to those capable of being brought 
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| 
to afine point, those used for throwing in broad 
masses of colour receiving that of brush. _ 

In foreign languages the distinction is still more 
marked. In French, what an artist uses are called | 
pinceaur, After reading H. Sr. J. M.’s note, I | 
showed it to an old pupil of Horace Vernet’s, and 
I was highly amused with his indignation: ‘“ Ose- 
ton dire que Vernet peint avec une vergette ou 
une décrottoire? Sapristi! il faut qu’il est fou. 

HL. Sr. J. M. has a great deal to learn about the 
sothing terms of art. For instance, he will find 
that the ominous word badger becomes a sweetener 
in the case of a certain class of brush. 

Aw Op Mopkt. 


H. Sr. J. M. would certainly not, I think, be 
supported, either by usage or etymology, in saying 
“clothes-pencil.”” Among the Romans penicilium, 
from which we have our word pencil, meant several 
distinct things: things, however, all sufficiently 
like one another to tell us what the word ex- 
pressed to them. Thus, it meant a tuft of sponge, 
a tent of lint for stopping a wound, and a painter's 
brush. The modern application of pencil to that 
which would perhaps be more appropriately called 
acrayon, has almost put out of sight the original 
meaning; but there can certainly be no imputa- 
tion of “affectation” to anyone who may use the 
word, as it was used before plumbago was dis- 
covered, or Mordan or Rowney heard of. Pencil, 
in physics, means also a bundle or brush of rays of 
light or heat; and penicilium is the name of a 
genus of microscopic fungi which have a brush-like 
or tufted appearance. ACHENDE. 

Dublin. 





Pressk is both correct and customary. John- 
son’s Dictionary gives us — 

“ Pencil, a small brush of hair, which painters dip in 
their colours.” 

I think more persons would ask in an artists’ 
colour-shop for “camel’s-hair or sable pencils” 
than for “brushes.” The pencil of a Rubens, the 
pengil of a Reynolds, the gorgeous pencil of this 
artist, and “the pencil dipt” of that, refer to the 
brush and not the blacklead, surely. P. 3 


Mr. Presse is in no way chargeable with affecta- 
tion in his use of the term “ camel-hair pencil,” 
which is a perfectly correct phrase, and has been 
familiar to me from childhood. “ Pencil” is from 
the Latin penicillus, a scouring sponge, or painter's 
or plasterer’s brush. It is used by Pliny in this 
latter signification : — ; 

m Setarum ex his @ penicillis tectoriis cinis cum adipe 
tritus.”— Nat. Hist. xxviii. cap. 17. 
The Delphin editor explaining in a note : — 
“ Penicilli sunt quibus parietes inalbantur.” 
Thus the only absurdity in calling a “ house- 
Painter's” or a “clothes” brush a “ pencil ” 


arises from the fact that usage, which is the jus et 
norma loquendi, has not so willed it in modern 
times. 

“ Pencil” is the generic term; it may be held, 
when used alone, to designate par excellence a 
black-lead pencil ; but there are also slate pencils, 
and camel-hair pencils (penicillus camelnus, in 
medical Latin), and, in optics, a “ pencil of rays,” 
signifying a collection of rays proceeding from any 
one point of a luminoustbody. Also, in medicine, 
the word penicillum or penicillus is used by Celsus 
(lib. ii. cap. 10) to signify a “ pledget” of lint, to 
be superposed on a wound; and elsewhere, he 
evidently wishes to be understood by the same 
word a “tent” introduced into a wound to keep 
it open (lib. vii. cap. 7). 

Since writing the above, I have opened by 
chance The Life, Studies, and Works of Benjamin 
West, &c., by John Galt, 8vo, 1820, from which 
the following passage may appear to merit ex- 
traction : — e 

“ His drawings at length attracted the attention of the 
neighbours ; and some of them happening to regret that 
the artist had no pencils, he inquired what kind of things 
these were, and they were described to him as small 
brushes made of camel's hair fastened in a quill. As there 
were, however, no camels in America, he could not think 
of any substitute, till he happened to cast his eyes on a 
black cat, the favorite of his father; where, in the taper- 
ing fur of her tail, he discovered the means of supplying 
what he wanted. He immediately armed himself with 
his mother’s scissors, and laying hold of Grimalkin with 
all due caution and a proper attention to her feelings, cut 
off the fur at the end of her tail, and with this made his 
first pencil.”—Page 18, 

Conf. Minsheu, Guide into Tongues, sub voe. 
“ Pensill” 1617, p. 356), which, together 
with the French pinceau, he derives from penicu- 
lum or pingendo, “ stylus pictorius aut scrip- 
torius.”’ Witiim Bates. 

Birmingham, 


(ed. 


ANNA MATILDA AND DELLA CRUSCA. 
(38 S, xii. 307.) 


I cannot tell 8. J. what was the name of Anna 
Matilda. But I think the Baviad and Meviad 
will give 8S. J. a great deal of the information 
which he may probably wish to have on the whole 
subject of the absurdest period in the history of 
English poetry. It was a very short one; but it 
is, to us who live now, surprising that it lasted 
those few years. Mr. Gifford gives 1785 as the 
date of the meeting of the writers at Florence. I 
have an edition of 1790 of their writings with this 
title : — 


“The British Album, containing the Poems of Della 
Crusca, Anna Matilda, Arley, Benedict, The Bard, &c, 
&c. &c., which were originally published under the title 
of the Poetry of the World, 
their respective authors, 
never 

Crusca, and other considerable additions. 


Revised and corrected by 
Second edition. Also a Poem 
before printed, called the Interview, by Della 
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Bell was the publisher. No one who has not 
read these verses can have any adequate idea of 
their folly, for no description can do it justice. 
The first volume has a good engraving of Della 
Crusca “ engraved by Collyer from an original by 
Hamilton at Florence.” The second has a like- 
ness of Anna Matilda. These two people wrote 
verses, and praised each other till—never having 
met—they declared in print that they were in 
love. Below the picture gf each are doves, bow, 
and quiver. At last, by some means not divulged, 
they met. The sreface contains the following 
statement : — “ Till chance of late procured them 
an interview, they were totally unacquainted with 
each other, and reciprocally unknown.” 

Accordingly, in the second volume, we have — 
“ The Interview.” Mr. Gifford suggests that “this 
fatal meeting put an end to the whole,” and that 
the lady “ has sunk into an old woman with the 
comforting reflection of having mumbled love to 
an ungrateful swain.” 

This account is certainly not borffe out by the 
verses. It must be admitted that the portrait of 
Anna Matilda does not display a very attractive 
countenance, nor that of a lady in very early 
youth ; but she certainly is not an old woman. 

The difficulty is quite of another kind. Anna 
Matilda either was engaged to be married to some 

me else, or, which his verses disagreeably sug- 
gest, was actually a married woman. As they 
were undoubtedly real people, it is right to give 
every latitude, and suppose, if possible, the first 
ulternative. This is Anna Matilda’s reply to him 
when he offered himself to her in “The Inter- 
view :” — 
“*Itr-ratep Banp!’ she cried, ‘whose lengthening 
griet 

Had won the pathos of my lyre’s relief, 

For whom, full oft, I’ve loitered to rehearse 

In phrenzied mood the deep impassioned verse. 

Ill-fated Bard! from each frail: hope remove, 

And shun the certain suicide of love : 

Lean not to me, th’ impassion’d verse is o'er 

Which chain’d thy heart, and forced thee to adore : 

For O! observe where haughty Durty stands, 

Her form in radiance drest, her eye severe, 

Eternal scorpions writhing in her hands, 

To urge th’ offender’s unavailing tear ! 

Dread Goddess, I obey! — 

Ah! smooth thy awful terror-striking brow, 

Hear and record MATILDA’s sacred vow ! 

Ne’er will I quit th’ undeviating Lrvx, 

Whose source THov art, and rHovu the Law Drvrve. 

The Sun shall be subdued, his system fade, 

Ere I forsake the path thy Friar made ; 

Yet grant one soft regretful tear to flow, 

Prompted by pity for a lover’s woe, 

O grant without REVENGE, one bursting sigh 

Ere from his desolating grief I fly 

"Tis past,— Farewell! Anorner claims my heart, 

Phen wing thy sinking steps, for here we part ; 

We rartT! and listen, for the word is mixer, 

ANNA MATILDA NEVER CAN BE THINE,’” 


v— 


Then Della Crusca explains his own feelings, 





| which I need not perpetuate by quotation here 


The next, and last, set of verses is Anna Matilda's 
reply. Having inquired what she could next do 
after writing his elegy, she conludes thus : — 
“ Yes, I would court 11M vainly fam’d 

Tue Krxe or Terrors. Oh! how lightly named, 

Would he not be my bosom’s friend ? : 

Would not the sighs his agonies would rend 

From my torn heart, be passports bright 

To bring me to the fields of living light; 

Where, from the soft seraphic throng, 

My Decra Crusca’s powerful song 

Would be the first to seize my ear, 

And make me feel that HEAVEN WAS NEAn ? 

Come then, pale King ! feed on our feeble breath, 

O! come, thou stay’st too long—too long, ENCHANTINg 

DEATH. 
“ ANNA MATILDA.” 


This strain of folly, incredible if not still exist 
ing before our eyes, is dated June 19, 1789, pro- 
bably in England. But other sets of verses by 
her are dated Paris, 1789. This, the year of the 

‘ . . 4 
great cataclysm, which still agitates Europe, was 
taken by these writers as the crowning period 
of their career, and Paris was given as its date of 


place by the lady. D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 
CommonrLacek Book Frrom Tom Marry’ 


Lrprary (3° 8. xii. 163.) —1 would suggest that 
this book may have belonged to one of the family 
of Coggleshall of Diss. I had, a few years since, 
some of Martin's collections; coming to me, itis 
not impossible, through the same channel as Mr. 
Rrx’s book, and which are now in the British 
Museum. Among them are several articles for- 
merly belonging to members of the Coggleshall 


| family, and signed by one or more of them. 





A. FB 


Inpex To Serra Lirerarvre (3" S. xii. 350) 
In the editorial note appended to Mr. W. ILS. 
AUBREY’s query, Mr. Low’s Index to Current 
Literature is spoken of as if it was still published. 
Is not this an error? That most useful periodical, 
not meeting with a sufficient amount of support, 
was discontinued when it had run through twelve 
numbers (1859 to 1861). An index of this nm 
ture is so obviously useful that its discontinuance 
is greatly to be regretted. 

It will doubtless be a pleasure to many of your 
readers to learn, on the authority of Triibner’s 
American and Oriental Library Record (Oct. 15), 
that — 

“Mr, William F. Poole, librarian of Amherst College 
is preparing a new edition of his valuable Index to Per 
dical Literature, bringing it down to 1867 — the former 
edition extending only to 1852.” 

Wurm E. A. Axo¥. 

Strangeways. 

As Homer sometimes nods, so even an able 
editor occasionally makes a mistake. Low? 
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Index to Current Literature was “commenced in 
1859,” but, to my own great regret, was discon- 
tinued in February, 1861, with the remark that 
the “limited extent of support does not appear to 
justify a further attempt.” As an index to the 
reviews, magazines, and principal newspapers of 
1859, 1860, and 1861, I find this index constantly 
useful, and much regret that so few could be 
found to subscribe “ four shillings and fourpence 


per annum,” and to receive (post free) quarterly a | 


cspital index « f the fugitive literature of the pre- 
ceding quarter. The publication cannot have been 
sufficiently known, or its value would have been 
seen, and the “amount of cost” (which seems to 
have been all that the publishers hoped for) would 
have been raised a hundred times over. My own 
copy has been bound up, and is so constantly 
useful in dates, facts, books, leaders, and reviews 
that I would not sell it for its weight in silver, 
and would gladly subscribe treble the sum for a 
continued issue of so indispensable and handy a 
guide to “current literature.” Nobody now-a- 
days can read all the reviews and magazines, or 
even the “contents”? as advertised, and therefore 
such an index to all important serial articles has 
often prevented my missing an interesting paper, 
and has secured a valuable “ note.” I’ste. 


To Strep trkE A Tor (3™ S. xii. 345.) — Poor 
Curran assuredly derived our top from the French 
toupie—the humming-top; nothing to do with 
the whip towpe or sabot. A few nights before his 
death, the doctor administered a draught which 
“should make him sleep like atop!” “ What! 
turn about all night ?” said the worn-out patient. 

Busury HEATH. 

Baronetcy oF Grp (3 S. xii. 274, 362.) — 
The procedure to which Equres AvRATUS refers is 
only accidentally connected with honours and 
dignities. It is employed in every case where a 
son or more distant relative succeeds to lands 
held direct of the crown, and is generally a mere 
matter of form. 

The crown issues a writ empowering a jury to 
assemble and try the issue who is the nearest 
lawful heir to A. B. The claimant produces his 
evidence before the jury, who make a retour that 
he has established his right to the succession. 

It would be perfectly competent for a rival 
claimant or for the Lord Advocate, “for Her 
Majesty's interest,” to appear and oppose; but 
this in practice is never done, because it is more 
convenient to reduce the whole proceedings by an 
action in the Court of Session, which was the 
course adopted in the well-known case of a claim- 
ant of the Stirling earldom. 

In the case of a baronetcy the Lord Advocate 
would take similar proceedings if he saw any 
reason to suspect that a failure of justice had 
occurred. 


but from the use of the word restored I should 
| suspect that the last holder of the baronetcy had 

been attainted, in which case it could not be en- 
joyed by any heir until the crown granted a recall 
of the attainder. GrorGce VERE Irvine. 


I do not know the particulars of the Gib case, 


An instance of a wvived baronetcy occurs to 
me which is not mentioned by your correspond- 
ent Eaves Avratus. The Right Rev. George 
Tomline, who was successively Bishop of Lincoln 
and Winchester, who died Noy. 14, 1827, was on 
March 22, 1823, at Haddington, in the presence of 
the sheriff of the county — 
by a distinguished jury, of whom Lord Viscount Mait- 
land was chancellor, served heir male in general of Sir 
Thomas Pretyman, Baronet, of Nova Scotia, who died 
about the middle of the last century; and his lordship 
also established his right to the ancient baronétcy of 
Nova Scotia, conferred by Charles the First on Sir John 
Pretyman of Loddington, the male ancestor of Sir Thomas, 
The bishop's eldest son now declines to assume this title.” 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1828, vol, i. p. 202. 

CoRNUB. 

Wauart ovr: SackLess or Art, Erc. (3"* 8, 
xii. 349.) —The comma should be before, not after 
out, when the passage reads “ whart,” wert, “ out” 
entirely, out and out sackless, innocent. “ Art and 
part” must by statute be introduced in every 
Scotch criminal indictment except in one for con- 
cealment of pregnancy, where it would be in- 
consistent with the very essence of the crime. 
Jamieson explains the phrase — 

“By art is understood the mandate, instigation, or 
advice that may have been given towards committing 
the crime ; part expresses the share that one takes to 
himself in it by the aid or assistance which he gives 
the criminal in the commission of it,” 

Ridd, or rather Redd, also means counsel or ad- 
vice, but in a less degree than art. 

GrorGE Vere Irvine. 

St. Maor-rvuspHa: Locn Maree (3 S. xii. 
296.)—The gradual subsidence of the Celtic Maol- 
rubha into the Lowland Simmer-eve is curious. 
St. Maol-rubha = St. Maolruva (4 and v being 
convertible) = Samalrue (St. disappearing, as in 
St. Maur and Seymour, v gliding into u, and the 
final a making way for the Saxonised final syl- 
lable) = Samarue (the / disappearing to suit the 
Lowland custom) = Samaree (to suit the Low- 
land use also where « or o is concerned), and 
which the natives, quite in the dark as to its 
origin, speedily converted into Simmereve, their 
equivalent for Summer-eve. The medizval hagio- 
logists took up the corruption, and Latinised it 
into S. Swnmarius. 

Maol-rubha is the patron saint of Nairn, where 
he was martyred by the Danes; also of the parish 
of Keith, Banffshire, where he is still comme- 
morated—if commemoration it may be called 
where the saint is forgotten—by an annual fair, 
popularly known as Stmmereve’s Fair, which is 
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universally believed in the district to mean Sum- 
mer-eve's Fair, despite its falling somewhere in the 
end of August or beginning of September. 

A. R, 


Deer, Aberdeenshire. 


Dvuxe or Roxsuren (3 S. xii. 284.)\—Rox- 


burgh is found spelt with agiual ¢ in the following | 


— of the Scottish Records: in the Acts of 
*arliament during the reigns of James I. and II.; 
between 1593-1623, and between 1643-1651; in 
the Acta Dominorum Auditorum 1466-1494. The 


final e is omitted in all the other periods, and it is | 


rather unnecessary to revive it after an interval of 
two centuries. ~ 

In the case of the name of his grace’s seat, we 
have Fioores, Floures, Fluires, Flures, Fluris ; and 
there can be no doubt that, in its original Norman, 
it was Fleurs. Like E. C., I have seen it of late 
years spelt Floors, but I have always considered 
this an example of English absurd tampering with 
our Scotch names, against which he most pro- 
perly eee The pronunciation was always an 
appeal against it.* Rusticvs. 


“ Launp” 
(3"* S, xii. 329.) — By way of note, rather than 
answer to Mr. Bonr’s query, allow me to add 
that Bleasdale and Rossendale are both ancient 
Lancashire forests, and both have tracts of land 
called “the laund.” This alone would suggest 
that the meaning given to the term by Whitaker, 
in his History of Whalley, is the correct one. The 
word “laund,” with this meaning, occurs in 
Chaucer, but at this moment I cannot give the 
exact reference. 

In the old ballad of Adam Bell (vide Percy's 
Reliques, 1st edition, vol. i. p. 149) is the fol- 
lowing : — 

* Then went they downe into a launde, 
Ihese noble archares thre : 
Eche of them slew a hart of greece, 
The best that they cold se.” 





tn LANCASHIRE NAMES OF PLACES | 





my experience among the poor, I have know, 
remedies equally foolisa, and some very disgusting, 
F. C,H. 

I cannot inform Mr. C. Y. CRAwtEY what was 
the ailment which the old lady at Taynton de. 
scribed as “rising of the lights,” but I should 
think some affection of the diaphragm would best 
answer the name. I can, however, give hima 


| parallel instance: — My father, who is in the 


church, was subject when a young man to 4 
nervous catching of the breath in the throat, for 
which an old lady at Erith recommended him “ty 
swallow a pound of swan shot to keep his lights 
down,” a prescription of which I need hardly say he 
never made use. From this case I should Suppose 
Mr. Craw tey’s friend failed from taking too small 
a dose. Another country remedy, of which I have 
often heard, is swallowing a young frog alive, but 
I do not remember for what disease, and should 
be glad to know if any of your readers can inform 
me. M. 
Hampstead. 


BiessEep Cusuions (3% S. xii. 344.)—W. W. 
has fallen into a strange mistake, which has led 
him to some irreverent pleasantry, wholly w- 
called-for. He quotes a paragraph about a billiard- 
table, at which a game might have been played 


| “if it had been blessed with cushions,” and 


straightway wonders that “ the cushions of adirty 
billiard-table with a filthy cloth” should be 
blessed. There is no question of any such thing, 
All that the phrase means is, that if the billiard 


| table had been supplied with cushions, a game 


might have been played. To be blessed with 
plenty, with health, or any other desirable things, 
is @ Very common expression, when we mean to 
speak of possessing the benefit of these things; 
and certainly the writer quoted meant no more 


| than that the billiard-table would have been more 


The /aund here spoken of was in the Forest of | 


Englewood, near Carlisle. H. Fismwick. 


Mepicat Query (3 8. xii. 547.)—The “rising 
of the lights” is a term common enough among 
poor people in Norfolk. They mean by it a sensa- 
tion of fulness and oppression in the chest, and 
choking, and imagine that their “lights,” that is 
lungs, are rising up into the throat. 
respondent cannot be serious in his inquiries about 
the ridiculous and even dangerous remedy adopted 
by the old woman whom he mentions. She thought 
her lungs were rising, and supposed that shot 
would naturally, by their weight, keep them down. 
An absurd idea of the malady naturally led to an 
absurd choice of remedy. 
that she had ventured upon only small doses. In 


* Wood's Douglas Peerage has Roxrburghe and Fleurs, 


Your cor- | 


It was well for her | 


complete if it had been furnished with cushions 
F.C. 


Wuirrrxe Fematres (3% S. x. 72, 155; xii 
193.) —When the scandalously notorious Jeanne 
St. Remi, Countess de la Motte, to whom Boor- 
worm alludes, and who had some of the Valois 
blood in her, was publicly whipped and branded 
on the shoulder with a red-hot iron having the 
shape of a fleur-de-lys, the following verses wer 
written : — 

“ A la moderne Valois 
Qui contestera ses droits ? 
La Cour des Pairs elle-méme, 
Quoiqu’en termes peu polis, 
Lui fait par arrét supréme 
Endosser les fleurs-de-lys.” 

According to the popular song by Béranger— 
the original autograph of which I possess, written 
on a sheet of paper bearing the stamp of the 
“ Ministére des finances” (where the great cham 
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sonnier Was once a misplaced employé)—whipping | but has its “ Rotten Row. 
children was still practised in France, by the | 


Jesuits of St. Acheul, under the Restauration : — 
«“ Hommes noirs, d’ot sortez-vous ? 
Nous sortons de dessous terre,” &c. 
And each couplet ending thus : — 
«“ Et nous fessons et nous refessons 
Les jolis petits, les jolis garcons.” 
Fe Mi. Ee 
“Jack and Jit” (3% S. xii. 208.)—I have 
casually met with the following example of the 
representative use of these names in a broadside 
printed Dec. 29, 1680, “Upon the Execution of 
the late Viscount Stafford,” and bitterly hostile to 
that unfortunate nobleman. The opening lines 
are: — 
* Shall every Jack & eve ry Jill 
That rides in State up Holborn Hill 
By aid of Smith fie ld Rhymes defie 
The malice of Mortality ? 
And shall Lord Stafford dye forgot ? 


No, Viscount, no; believe it not.” 
The “ride in state” I presume was to Tyburn. 
Joun W. Bone. 
Pumpxin Pre (3™ S. xii. 351.)—I can assure 

P. P. that he need not wait for an American re- 
ceipt for a pumpkin pie ; and if he has not already 
tasted one, he hasa delicious treat to come. It is 
one of my most favourite pies; and your readers 
will be familiar with the proverb that the Evil 
One is afraid to come into Cornwall, “ for fear of 
being put into a pie.” When I received the last 
Number of “ N. & Q.” I went immediately to my 
cook, and found she had just placed a pumpkin 
pie in the oven. It is made as follows Take a 
ripe pumpkin and chip off the rind or skin; halve 
itand take out the seed and pluffy part in the 
centre, which is discarded ; cut the pumpkin in 
small thin slices; fill a pie-dish therewith, add to 
it a half tea-spoonful of ground pimento, and a 
table-spoonful of sugar with a small quantity of 
water. Cover with a nice light paste, and bake 
in the ordinary way. It is much enriched when 
eaten by adding clotted cream and sugar. An 
equal quantity of apples with the pumpkin would 
make a still more delicious pie. EPIcvuRE. 

Penzance. 

JENNER QuERIES.—May I add another to those 
which have already appeared ? (3"¢ S, xii. 349.) 
Who was the wife of Sir Thomas Jenner, one of 
whose daughters, Margaret, married Sir John 
Darnall, Knt., Serjeant-at-law ? C. J. R. 

_ Rorren Row (3" S. passim.)—An intelligent | 
inhabitant of Lauder gave me yesterday the ety- 
mology of Rotten Row—a street, or lane, in that 
ancient burgh. He says, it is a corruption of the 
Celtic Rathad'n Righ, “the King’s Road.” There 
is scarcely a town of any antiquity in Scotland 





I do not know 

whether it is as common in England. London, 
| we know, has it. L.M. M. R. 
CANNING AND THE PrREACHER.—In his note on 

| “Vandyk” (3 S. xii. 326) Firznorxrys has 
shown how the same anecdote is told of more 
than one person. This is of frequent occurrence. 

Sir James Thornhill’s wonderful preservation in 

falling from a scaffold while painting the dome of 

St. Paul’s—or, according to another version of the 

story, Greenwich Hospital—is precisely similar to 

a story told of a foreign artist, Daniel Assam, ex- 
| cept that, in the latter case, the figure of the saint 
on which he was engaged is reported to have 
stretched forth his arm and held up the painter 
until assistance arrived. I have noted many other 
instances of the same anecdote being told of more 
than one person, in an article, called ‘‘ The Pater- 
nity of Anecdotes,” that I contributed to the 
London Review, Jan. 20, 1866. It is always well, 
if possible, to trace bon-mots and ana to their 
sources, and to place an indisputably good saying 
on a sure foundation: and a case in point has just 
occurred with regard to the oft-quoted saying of 
Canning’s. 

The 7imes reviewer of Oct. 28, in speaking of 
the new novel, Gardenhurst—whose plot, by the 
way, appears to be very similar to that in Mr. 
Reade’s drama of The Double Marriage, at the 
New Queen’s Theatre, says — 


“ Novelists must bear with us if we are brutal enough 
to remind them of a saying of George Canning’s. He 
had complimented a certain preacher on the shortness of 
his discourse. ‘You see,’ said the preacher, greatly 
pleased, ‘I did not like to be tedious.’ ‘Oh, but you 
were tedious,’ retorted Canning, to the discomfiture of the 
poor parson.” 

This anecdote is given in the majority of our 
modern Joe Millers, though with some variations ; 
and one of them particularises “‘ the poor parson ” 
to be a bishop. In Beeton’s Wit and Humour, 
we are told that — 

“ Legge, after his appointment as Bishop of Oxford, had 
the folly to ask two wits, Canning and Frere, to be present 
at his first sermon. ‘ Well,’ said he to Canning, ‘ how did 
you like it?’ ‘Why, I thought it rather—short.’ ‘Oh, 
yes, I am aware that it was short, but I was afraid of 
being tedious.’ ‘ So you were,’ was the equivocal re- 
joinder.” 

In its account of the closing of the Coventry 
Exhibition, Oct. 21, The Times gave Lord Claren- 
don’s “ valedictory address”; but did not report 
his speech at the public déjeuner at the Coventry 
Corn Exchange, when, according to the local 
papers, he spoke as follows: — 

“T cannot agree with your worthy Mayor that my 
speech was too short. It reminds me of an anecdote that 
occurred when I was young; indeed J was present at the 


time. The late Lord Canning was asked by a clerical 


friend of his to go and hear his sermon, and they dined 
together afterwards, and as evening went on, Canning 
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taking no notice whatever of the discourse that he had 
heard in the morning, his friend got perhaps a little pro- 
voked, and said, ‘ Canning, you've said nothing to me 
about my sermon.’ Upon which Canning said to the 


dignitary — he was a dean —‘ Well, it was short.’ ‘Oh,’ 
said the dean, ‘it’s better to be short than tedious.’ 
* But,’ replied Canning, ‘ you were that too.’ I would 


much rather be accused of making a short speech than 
perhaps rightly reproved for being tedious — (hear, 
hear).” 
Curnsert Breve. 
British Mcusevm Depricates (3* S. xii. 342) 
Some time back I bought at a shop in Worcester 
a copy of Cotton’s Posthuma, 1651, in which is 
marked “ Museum Britannicum Duplicate for sale, 
1831.” Ithas “ T. Hargrave” written on the title- 
page. Iam glad to hear the Museum authorities 
no longersell theirduplicate volumes. To exchange 
with other libraries would be a preferable course. 
T. KE. Wroxnrveton. 
Crown Presentation (3" 8, xii. 346.) — Your 
correspondent is in error if he supp ses the crown 
presents to all vacancies in the church caused by 
crown promotions. It is only so on the nomina- 
tion of bishops, and is, I believe, confined to Eng- 
lish sees, that the patronage of the benefices they 
held vests in the queen. It was probably one of 
the papal prerogatives, like the custom of option 
by the aubtideme on the appointment of ea suf- 
fragan, now abolished. T. E. Wrxntyeton. 


Pronunciation (3 S, xii. 361.) —Castle Brom- 
wich ison the Warwickshire and West Bromwich 
on the Staffordshire side of Birmingham, and I 
have heard that Bromwicham was a common on 
which a great part of the modern town stands. 
Dugdale calls the place Bermingham, and [Hutton 
thinks Bromwich the original name ; for the town 
is very ancient, and even now old houses remain 
in Digbeth and Derstend, the original town, not- 


withstanding the constant changes that occur in | 


so prosperous a community. 

i. WINNINGTON. 
Vanpyk (3" S. xii. 326.) — Mr. Frrznorxrys 
has very properly rectified the “ dainty episode ” 
The Standard favoured its readers with. There 
is surely nothing in Vandyk’s world-known ele- 
vated genius and character to warrant the sup- 
osition that he ever could have rendered 
fimself guilty of so monstrous an impropriety as 
to “dot with flies, bees, and maybugs ” one of his 
great master Rubens’s works, and that a “ Cruci- 
fixion” too, of all subjects in the world. Heaven 
bless the mark! 

The story of the fy has very generally been 
told of Quentin Metsis, the blacksmith of Ant- 
werp, of whom a beautifully-wrought iron cover- 
ing ornamented some years ago a well close to 
the cathedral. It shows his great dexterity in 
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brushed on an extraordinary picture by Franz dp 


Vriendts, I believe “ La Chite des Anges rebelleg” 


in the museum 


at Antwerp. His masterpiecs, 


“The Two Misers,” belonging to the queen » 
Windsor, of which I have a fine mezzotinto ep. 
graving, is well known. 

Vandyk’s great facility of execution has ofter 
been recorded, and it is very likely that he cou 
in two hours’ time paint one of those admirable 
small heads, in bister and white, many of whic} 
he afterwards etched in aquafortis. 


To account for 


the immense number of portraits 


by him, it has been said somewhere, “ I] lui arz- 


vait souvent d’en 
The truth is, I 
with him to take 


faire plusiewrs dans la journée.” 
believe, that it was customary 
up several portraits in the course 


of the same day, but not to finish them; allowing 


but 


ne r 
one, or, 


at best, two hours’ sitting to each 


verson, for which purpose he had a clock before 
fim . and for each picture he had a different 
palette always ready prepared, according as he 
intended to paint flesh or draperies. 

In our time, the Spanish painter Goya is said 


to have likewise 


but when you consider his sketchy and unfinished 


wonderful facili 





possessed a 


style of execution this is more conceivable. 
A curious instance too is related of Lucas Gior- 


dano’s marvellous rapidity of execution. 
might his father exclaim “ Fa presto! 


“ WAY-GATE’ 
to Mr. Drxon. 


way-gate in Eger 


Well 


PAL 


3° §. xii. 140, 259.) —Thanks 
It seems clear to me now that 
and Grine= away-gate= away 


going = departure ? 
Gate seems to mean the act of going as well a 


the road upon which one goes. 


In Midsummer 


Night’s Dream (vol. i. 357), we have — 


“ This palpable grosse play hath well beguiled 
The heavy gate of night.” 


Gate and gait 
same word. 


UsE OF 


THE Worp “ Party” (3*4 


I suppose to be originally the 


Joun Appts, JUN. 


S. iii. 427, 


460; xii. 365.)—The word party, meaning a pet- 
son, is common enough in Elizabethan literature. 


It was not slang 


I append (as opportunity offers) two instances 
of party used in its modern collective sense, though 


obscurely — 


then. 


h 


“ How windy, rather smoky, your assurance 


Of party shows 


, we might in vain repeat.” 


Ford, Perkin Warbeck, IV. iv. 


*“ Fled, but followed 
By Dawbeney ; all his parties left to taste 
King Henry’s mercy,” &c.—ZJ6. V. i. 


Otp SAYING: 


Joun Appts, JUS. 


“ Forsz ” (3 S. xii. 347.)—R.8 


that kind of work, as did also (if the legend be | question is very obscure. The seventh century 


true) the admirably painted fy he is said to have 





an extremely early date. 


Does forse equal the 
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grt S. XI. Nov. 


force used by Chaucer and others in such idioms 
‘ss no force=no matter ?— 

“*No fors,’ quod he, ‘ tellith me al your greef.’ 

Canterbury Tales, |. 7771 (Wri ght). 

«J do no fors the whether of the two” (Jb, 1. 6816), 


“ do no fors” =I do not care. 
“For of hir body fruit to get 
They yeve no force, they are so set 
Upon “delight,” &c. 
Romaunt of Rose, 


where 


1, 4828 (Tyrwhitt), 
where “ yeve no force” has the same meaning. 
Herbert Coleridge gives a verb — 
“Force, v. a.=take care, heed. Leg. of St. Wolstan 
in Warton, H. E. P. vol. i. p. 16 
Joun Anppis, JUN. 


Mary Maepaten (3° S. xii. 380.)—The ques- 
tion of the three Marys in the Gospel—whether 
they are to be c onsidered as three se parate persons 
or only one, usually called Mary Magdalen,—has 
been pronounced by the most learned critics as 
jnterminable ; and certainly I have no intention 
of entering upon it. I am satisfied to abide by 
the generally received opinion, favoured by the 
Church in her offices. My present object is to 
protest against the protests of Mr. KrienTLEy 
and J. W. T. I pass by the romantic and un- 
founded speculations of the latter, that Magdalen 
was made a sinner as a foil to set off the purity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, which is really beneath 
criticism, to protest against the assumption that 


the character of Mary Magdalen has been taken 
away “without even a shadow of proof,” when 


so many able expositors have produced strong 
proofs in fayour of their opinion, even as early as 
St. Clement of Alexandria, in the third century, 
in the first paragraph of the eighth chapter of 
Book II. of his Pe dagogus; and also to remind 
J. W. T. that one true penitent causes more joy to 
the angels than ninety- -nine just. F.C. H. 


Jupica, Larare, Occri, Parmarvm (3 §, xii. 
375.) — These words do not form any sentence ; 
but are all taken, exce pt the last, from the first 
words of the introits of the masses in Lent. If 
Crwr will refer to the Roman missal he will 
find that the introit of the 3rd Sunday in Lent 


begins thus: “ Oculi mei semper ad Dominum” 
the introit of the 4th, well known as Letare 
Sunday, begins thus: “Zetare Jerusalem, et 


conventum facite”; and the introit of Passion 


Sunday, the 5th in Lent, begins: “Judica me 
Deus.” Of course Palmarum refe rs to Palm Sun- 


day, though it does not occur in the introit of 
that day. The reason why the father did not 
name his fourth child from the first word of that 
introit was evidently because the introit begins 
with Domine, whic h he could not have taken 
sions i irrevere nce. And as it appears that his 
ist-born was a girl, he named her Judica, as 
the word has an apparent feminine termination, 


ND QUERIES. 


‘and liberal theologian Dr. Dillinger ; 


are gravely 


trate the deep and passionate verse in whi 


aoe Dore. 


edition of that beautiful poem. 
boldened Messrs. Moxon to give them this year a com- 
panion volume containing Vivien and Guinevere, and it 
needs no ghost come from the grave, no skill of prophecy, 
to foretell that, in this case at least, a cont 
prove as fortunate as the original success, 

beautiful, 
one subject for special commendation. 


manner, 
Fairy Circle, 
and the deep pathos and simplicity of “ The King’s Fdte- 
well.” 


to secure such faithful replicas of the artist’s work. 
readers may 


425 





third in the order of the 
F. C. H. 


These words may often be heard from 
of foresters and sportsmen in Germany, 
form of the following doggrel : — 

“Oculi, da Kommen Sie ; 
Letare, das ist das Wahre ; 
Judica, noch sind Sie da, 
Palmarum, Trallarum !” 
They refer to woodcock-shooting, and the sense 
may be given in English as under : — 
On Oculi Sunday the woodcocks come, 
Letare brings many a score ; 


though it occurs the 
Sundays. 
the lips 


in the 


On Judica Sunday you still find some, 
Palimarum—coc *k-sh oting Is 0 er, 

OvrTIs. 

Risely, Beds 
Scenes IN ENGLIsH CHURCHES DESCRIBED BY 
A GERMAN CrLarRvoyant (3 8S. xii. 206.) —I 
have a strong impression on my mind that the 
new Miinchausen .who relates these astonishing 
facts is no less a person than the accomplished 


but as this 
seems as incredible as the facts themselves, I am 
inclined to distrust my memory. However, they 
narrated by a German theologian in 


treating of the English Church, whose book was 


reviewed in The Guardian within the last few 
months. Q. Q. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Vivien and Guinevere, By Alfred Tennyson, Tilus- 


trated by Eighteen superb Engravi ngs on Steel by Baker, 


Barlow, Brandard, Finden, Godfrey, Greatbach, Jeens, 


Mote, Ridgway, Sadler, Stephenson, and Willmore, from 
Drawings by Gustave Doré. (Moxon.) 
It was a happy idea of Messrs. Mo to summon the 


powerful and imaginative pencil of Gu: stave Doré to illus- 
h the Laureate 

“Tdylls of the King.” Last year it was the 
Elaine which tested the power and ability of 
They stood the test, and the admirers of 
Tennyson were delighted with the possession of a splendid 
That success has em- 


sings -y 
seuny 0 


inuation will 
Where all are 
it is as difficult as invidious to point out any 
‘Vivien at Mer- 


lin's Feet,’ “The Knight’s Carouse,” and “The Sea 
Fight,” strike us as illustrating, in a very powerful 


the words of the poet; while in Guinevere we 
are struck with the power of drawing displayed in “ The 
* the grace and fancy in “ The Joyous Spri tes,” 


The drawings are beautifully engraved, but those 


who can treat themselves to the Photographs will do well 
Our 
know that the original drawings, 


be glad te 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


executed with the greatest care and finish in body colour, 
and three times the size of the engravings, are on view at 
Messrs. Moxons’. 


History of the United Netherlands ; 
William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. By 
John Lothrop Motley. Vols. I1I. and IV. 8&vo. 
(Murray. 


In these volumes Mr. Motley concludes his interesting 
ind valuable or rather this particular portion of 
it. The narrative is here brought from 1589 to 
1609, terminating with the conclusion of the twelve years’ 
trace, by which Spain virtually recognised the independ - 
ence of the United Provinces. Those twenty years wer 
fertile in great events. The accession of Henry IV. to 
the throne of France, his conformity to the Church of 
Rome, and his triumph over the League ; the administra- 
tion of the Archduke Cardinal in the Netherlands; th« 

newed attempt of Philip II. to effect the conquest of 
England by an armada; his death, and that of his great 
contemporary Elizabeth ; th — could 
ytrast be greater!—of Philip III. in Spain and 
James I. in England; the consequent peace between the 
two countries; the struggles between Prince Maurice and 
Spinola in the field, and between the same Prince and 
Barneveidt in | triumph of the 
policy of peace—these are some of the leading incidents 
which it falls to Mr. Motley to relate in the volumes now 
published. In name and title, his work is indeed a his- 
tory of the United Provinces « uly; but it is, in truth, a 
political history of the leading powers of Europe during a 
nost eventful period. ‘The story has of course been often 
told, but Mr. Motley throws into his repetition of it much 

w matter, and writes it in a spirit very different from any 
previous hist great peculiarity 
» of his work. In it the New World sits in 

Old ; Young America, in the full con- 
ity powers which it has recently 


history, 
down 


Queen successio 


in} 


the closet, and the fina 


rian. This is indeed the 
and excelle 
ent uy 
sciousness 

ut forth, passes I por e institutx 
deeds of its 
agree with 
mite in praising 


} 
ud 


1s and tl 

torefathers, ( P i hay not <actl 
Mr. Motley i li} ws, but we lall 
the diligence of his research, the interest 
f his narrative, and the manly freedom with which h« 
expresses his opinions A “ History of the rhirty Years’ 
War now occupies Mr. Motley’s active pen, and, in 
yntinuation of the presen rk and his previous History 
f the Rise of the Dutch Republic, will bring his labour 
clusion with the Peace of W« 


to a stphalia, 1648. 


ReEcEIVED.— 
Routledge’s Every Boy's Annual. 
llan » of Original Literature. 
Routledge. With Iilust 
Every Boy's Book, A ymplet: Encyclopedia of Sports 
ind Edited by Edmund Routledge. With 
sore than Six Hundred Illustrations. (Routledge.) 


Books 
An ¢ utertaining Vis 
Edited by Edmund 


ations. (Routledge.) 


Amusements. 


The boys of this generation are a lucky race in having 
such a caterer for their amusement as Mr. Edmund Rout- 
ledge. _ Here are two capital books for boys—sufficiently 
distinct to suit two distinct classes: the reading 
will preter the Annual, while juvenile athletes 
choose the Every Boy's Book; and both will be 
pleased with the volumes when they get them. 


Gold, Silver, Lead. A Collection of Original Stories. 

With numerous Illustrations, Edited by Mrs. Valentine. 

( Warne.) 

Five-and-thirty years ago this Collection of Original 
Stories, from the pens of many of our best writers of 
fiction—many of which are striking and interesting— 
would have been illustrated with a few pretty engravings 


boy 
will 
well 


Srom the Death of 


[3¢ S. XII, Nov. 28, 67, 
OL 
and sold for twelve shillings. They are now 

P shillings. ) sold for ag 
many pence, and furnish a wonderful shilling’ 
amusing reading, o— 

The New Edition of Mr. Tuwes’s “ Curiosities of 
London,” corrected and enlarged, in a library Volume of 


880 pages, with a New Portrait, will be vublish early 
next month. ;, - 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent 


to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: — : 
Carrais Canver's 


America. * 
Wanted by J. P.,8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 8.5, 


Taavets turoven tax Iwrenwn 


Srayves’s Awwats oy rue Reroamarionw. 7 Vols. 

Hoane’s Mooran Wiiremer. 6 Vols. folio 

( Treasvck'’s Hearrompsaims. 3 Vols. folio. 

Howren'’s Doncasren. 2 Vols. folio 

Govcna's Seputccunat Monuments. 5 Vols. folio. 

Bromerieco’s Nonrotx. 5 Vols. folio. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, W. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


Oorn Caristmas Nemoen will be published on Saturday, Dec. 4, 
Booxs Waxten.— The following letter furnishes additional evidene af 
t that cauti ing with unknown parties for beaks, 

m several occasions urged upon o respondents 

“ Books Wanted.—A few weeks ago I advertised in the usual plassef 
*N. & Q.’ for certain books, and in a day or two received a well-wrE 
note (enclosed herewith for satisfaction of the Editor)‘ ae | two 
that were specially wished. The prices were moderate (\S« ys bat 
suspicion was created by (!) the volumes being described quartes, 
while I knew they were duodecimos; (2) the postage being markedas 
10d. and 8d., when 4c. or 6d. would cover both. Accordingly Inala 
the note to a friend in town, who personally called at the addres , 
which proved to be a grocer's shop and a post-office, but no such 
as the offerer of the books resident there. On further coureradan 
turned out that a ‘shabby genteel man, answering to the name) 
asked letters to be kept for him, and had called that morni 
if there were pot one from Liverpool. i 
stance did not catch ; but I* make a note of it’ 
readers of ‘N.& Q.’ The name of the writer and addres an @ 
lows:— W. B. Dean, 18, York Road, King's Cross, London, BY 
ybliging gentleman may not fancy the honour of such publicity; 
is too deserving for me to withhold it. Perhaps he will ae 
knows the next book he ‘ reports.’ Seriously, ought not the 
pounce on such petty pillerers ¢ A.B. 

“ Liverpool.” 

Conta . The 
Volume Edition of 

wrrect ne w 

“In that high taste hath done her beauty wrong.” 
mbt a letter addressed to the cared, 
Bookseller of A 


he necessity f 


hare 


nin dea 
hich w tal 





for “ beauty” inthe 
learly an error. 


substitution of “ duty” 
Shakespeare's Lucrece, is 


K. P. 


E We have no 
deri l 


Miller, the we 
ill reach h 
will h him. 


W. H. will find in our 2nd 8. xi. 2% an article which will give 
ormation he desires with regard to the plagiariams 


Elizabeth, Isabel, anb-Jegtlily 


-known .tatiquarian 


Noamax. For tdentity of the name 
“N.& Q.” 2nd S. xii. 522, ac. 

F. Head Mould Shot, among anatomists, is when the 
rally the coronal, ride—that is, have their edges A? 
Dictionary. 
The “ Hints 


ene 
ther.— Bailey's 
«x (Cambridge). 
in“ N. & Q.” let S. v. 301. 
in Bishop ‘Ken's Mor 


verse occu 


to Book-borrowers™ are printed 
Sr. Swrream. 7 


nag ioe 
riginally printed. 


The Right of Tythes Asserted, 1677, is by Thomas Comber 
Dean of Durham. Thomas Ellwood replied to it in The Fou : 
Tythes Shaken, 1678, 1720. 
K. P. D. BE. The metal called Pinchbeck took tts name from 
Pinchbeck, a musical-clock mak *N. & Q.” ist S. xi Oy 
iii. 273. 
The allusion in Burritt's Walk from London to the 
arly to Hannah More's popular tract, The 8k 
bury Plain. 
Eanara.—_trd S. xi. p. 55, col. ii Ae 
i“ Caribbee:" p. 96, . L ine 26 from bottom for. A 
»” wol, xii. p. 402, col. ii. line 9 for™ left brigade read 


line 9 from bottom for® 


ered for transmission sbrowt : 


“Noras & Qcenres” is re 








